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A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


BY MRS FAIRFIELD. 


Mart §, long and dreary year has come and 
gone, ‘the sunlight of the heavens, since 
thou and I, my poor sister! went on our little 

iigrimages to the village school of B. How 
Fav joyeus did we honnd.along with 
our arms twined around each other, and our 
books held open, anxious to learn our simple 
lesson, and assist each other in the rudiments 
of early edugation! Thou wast then, my sis- 
ter, the pride of an affectionate and devoted 
mother’s heart—the idol of a younger sister's 
jove; and looked upon by the passing stran- 
ger, as a beautiful unfolding flower, growing 
in all the brightness and beauty of an en- 
chanting spring, Methinks I hear thy soft 
and pensive voice come over me like the mu- 
sic of sweet summer birds, so mild and dove 
like; for thou wert never gay and volatile, 
but q@ietly sad (yet happy) as any nightin- 
gale. w did I love to bound with thee 
o'er woodland hill and dale—how happy were 
we, my sister in plucking the sweet morning 
daisies that grew behind our youthful dwelling 





and ranging from field to field amid the young 


lami 


‘drinking the odor of each partieu- 
at decked {he sacred spot where 
light of heaven beamed upon 

I cannot think of those 


. , too, sister, now so 
ditter anguish of a bro- 
us Providence! how un- 


man are thy deep futuri- 














being! 


s0 soon as our kest and mest gildeMhonas. 


The beautiful Caroline at the time of schoo) } ed poor Ca 


vacation, visited many of her young friends 
and was visited in turn by them all; our little 
band of playmates often met, and Caroline 
(iorshe,they thought, was indispensable) was 
always with us. Taking her sister's hand 
she led the dance, while her sweet voice join- 
ed in those innocent andamusing plays, which 
c¢laddened our quiet and retired village.’ Thou 
wast not only the star that’ shone brightly in 
thine own youthful circle, but the aged loved 
to call the, their own beautiful Caroline. The 
parish minister loved to see thee at claurch, 
and often observed thy sweet expressive face 
amid crowds of other children gazing intent- 
ly to gather instruction from his unadorned 
yet truly pathetic discourses, I have seen 
thine eyes of tender beauty often moistened 
with tears, when thou hast heard from his 
lips of the privations, the sorrows anc; death 
ot our immaculate incarnate Savior! 
quietly and suddenly changed to a 

placid expression at the recital of his red 

tion, how he overcame the world sind as- 
cended to his throne in the presence of his 
Father, surrounded by millions of his angels 
and of the just made perfect. Thu wert 
then, my sister, happy and good! N ow thou 
art goo , but alas! not happy. Many cold and 
creary winters have shed their snows upon our 
now deserted birthplace, and man:; summer 
breezes have wafted their delicions ’ ydors over 
those gardens of flowers that one ¢ gladdened 
and rejoiced our infant hearts! Alas! sum- 
mer and winter are alike to thers; thy mind 
isa dark bewildered chaos which -:annot sym- 
pathize with the cheerfulness of e winter eve, 
nor dwell with pleasure upon th 2 beauties of 
bright and beautiful summer. Thy form, 
once so fragile and sylphlike, no w bowed and 
wasted like the tallest tree of the forest, is 
shattered by the lightnings, /and left on 
image of desolation. Thine «2yes, once so 
mild, so full of tenderness and beauty, now 
dart forth fire that burns in thy bewildered 
brain. Thou dost not feel for’ her that bore 
thee, as once thou felt, nor dest thou weep to 
see her weep, as erst them didst in the 
blest morning ¢f thy days. Alone thy moth- 
cr prays—aloge she weeps. 





“Tn childhood’s happy hours, the most | mands t« 
viable period of all our existence, how bur- |S dismissed;* and this may be a lesson, al- 
ning bright and beautiful is this mysterious | though 
t the rainbow’s tints fade not away | him. 

aid not mind the correction, but that she pit. 
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Witerature and Htiscellanics. To govern others we must necessarily gov- | hours together, Tie, oh dreadful dispensa- | drooped, or ihe crimson of his cheek, or the 


ernurselves, There is not on earth an evil 
so destructive to happine.s as domestic tyran- 
ny; it severs husband from wife, child from 
nt, sister from brother, and heart from 
eart. The despotism of a parent oyer his 
own child is unnatural, painful, and its ts 
dreadfully dangérous. The love of: parent 
for child should hallow the heart—it is a fire 
which which 
it burns. A r poor y never 
experienced this love. Possessed by nature 
of a disposition the antipodes to tpt of her 
ay and sprightly sister, her father’s cruelty 
ame to her a subject of mournful and dejec- 
ted thoughts. The two sisters were often 
overheard conversing together; Caroline re- 
marking apes the conduct of other parents to 
their daughters, and Emily by very childish 
eloquence, endeavoring to withdraw her mind 
from such painful and appalling subjects. I 
have oftenseen heras she then sat upon a 
low elbow chair, her head resting upon her 
hand, her mother mournfully dropping and 
looking from the window, like one overwhel- 
med and stunned by incessant grief, while 
Emily, dashing the indignant tears from her 
fair face, cried “Pshaw, sister! give not way; 
never mind; we will go into the garden and 
there have our play out in spite of blows.” 
Then turning shortly to her mother, the res- 
olute child continued, “why did you not, 
dear mother, prevent father from punishing 
sister? He has not hurt me, but poor Caro- 
line he has almost killed.” Mrs Wallace,tur- 
ning to Emily, said, “My child I am sorry 
that you have disobeyed your father’s com- 
s to return always from school as soon 


dearly purchased, never to disobey 
Emily said, as regarded herself, she 


, Oe it meds heron unhappy. 
Thus the day ended in sorrow,and they retired 
to their bed accompanied by theirmother, who 
ever watching and attending’ them, discov- 
ered on the person of poor Caroline, excoria- 
ting lashes. “My daughter! you are suffer, 
ing from the blow your father gave; though 
the fault was trifiing, inasmuch as you were 
governed by your sister’s wishes and play- 
mates at school, yet if you love and value the 
life of your mother, never disobey your fath- 
er again!” said Mrs Wallace to her wronged 
and injured child. She faintly but mourntul- 
ly replied that she would not, while Emily, 
who saw her sister’s grief and did not think 
of her own punishment or suffering, fell on 
her knees imploring forgiveness of God and 
wept and begged her to forgive her, for that 
she was in part the means of her sister's de- 
tention after their school hours. Thus they 
retired to bed, the one to sleep the other te 
reflect that she was the eldest child of a pa- 
rent that could darken and desolate, by his 
austere and tyrannical conduct, all the future 
Years of a helpless dependent child. Many 
months passed on but they brought with them 
the same unrepented cruelties. If in youth, 
we cannot be taught kindness and amiability, 
in maturer age we need not look for its con- 
firmation. 

Gehenna itself cannot more abound with 
terrors than a house divided against itself, 
over whieh an ignorant and cruel master ex- 
ercises his tyranny. How.many happy hearts 
have been desolated; how many glorious in- 
tellects darkened by paternal cruelty! How 
often has the yearning tenderness of the bo- 
som been quenched, and the exulting imagi- 
nation hurled down to earth! 

The lovely yet wretched Caroline,like a blas- 
ted flower that has been shaken from its appa- 
rent stem by the rude and thrilling tempest, 
sank by degrees into a state of abstraction 
and stupor» Absorbed in her own bitter and 
and unhappy lot; prohibited from the natural 
amusements and enjoyments of other children; 
she became habitually fearful of erring even 
in a look or gesture. She would often seem 
lost in reverie, and then in the overflowing 





anguish of her heart, she would weep for 


tion! you would hear the laugh of the lunatic 
and the: mutterings of idiocy! and a 
father stood before God the author of his childs 
undoing! Thus has a mother been bereaved of 
her faire brightest prospect; for 
amid all the affections of 














_prertreugi heart use 
ot, in this less 
ng in whom sorrow is more 
a rsonified, than this poor hopeless 
mother. Night after night, year after year 
you may see her wandering to the couch of 
poor Caroline; stand over the troubled sleep- 
er, lift her face to the midnight heavens, and 
call aloud to the silent air; then, turn again 
to her unconscious child, and weep bitterly, 
that all the sweetness of her early love had 
vanished away like a scroll; then, suddenly 
start and shudder at the Maniac sounds issu- 
ing from the lips of her distracted daughter! 
—Vorth American Magazine. 









From the Western Monthly Magazine. 


YOUTH AND WOMANHOOD. 


A TALE OF PASSION. 


Ah! little reck we, 

calmed the surface of deep passion 
8 lie beneath to wake its fiercest strife. 

ales may wreck our * ry on summer seas, 
Or clouds give way beneath the smiles of joy; 
But tr@th, wiumphant o'er all change, holds on 
The even tenor of her way, and buoys us up, 
De-pite misfortune’s rages. 





ANON, 


As events recede from us, they lose their 
freshness to the eye of retrospect, and assume 
the hue of romance. Many of the occurren- 
ces of our early life, which have none of the 
strong points to which memory clings with 
great fidelity, are gradually in the lapse of 
ama. indistinct. Prejudices, also 


—~ wwe 


the | another 
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glance from beneath his eyebrow, gleaming 
with archness, which he directed on me. 
These references to childhood, of apparent 
pecigeifoneen, will manifest their importance 
in the sequel of my story. * 

Egotism is the frailty of as vanity is 
that of youth. T shall speak of myvelf as of 
rson; for the lapse of years has ra- 





| 





give the mind a tendency towards that which 
is not entirely truth. ause of these pre- 
judices, we often regard inconsiderable events, 
which owe their importance to association, 
rather than to any intrinsic claims, beyond 
their merit, and diminish the value of those 
objects, which, to others, are fraught with 
more interest. These mental infirmities are 
especially incident to us who are advancedin 
years; and I refer to them to explain why I 
may dwell on some points, and merely glance 
at others, without sufficient show o reason. 
Edward Newton was two years my senior, 
and was, during childhood, one of the lights 
in my world of bliss. Even now, when age 
has flung a shadow on the lustre of my eye, 
and my looks are exchanging their raven for 
silvery hues, I delight-to call up the image of 
— at that period. His large dark eye, 
arching brow, tinted cheek, smiling mouth, 
are as distinct to the view of memory, as 
though these had been a study of yesterday. 
I see him now, in the exuberance of delight, 
bounding away over the plain with all the 
lightness, grace and wildness of an antelope. 
I see him pull a wild flower, and as he pre- 
sents it tome, mark the lip eloquent of plea- 
sure, while the blush of modesty awakens the 
cheek. into life. 

There was one circumstance that endeared 
Edward and myself to each other. It occurr- 
ed on the May day, ve always kept 
with screpulous regard. company of the 
children of the town were retired to the coun- 
try. I espied a beautiful wild rose clinging 
to its parent stem, overhanging small creek. 
I hastened to cull it; but in my hurry took no 
notice of where I had placed my foot. The 
bank gave way, and I was precipitated into 
the water beneath. Edward was near me. 
His first impulse was for my rescue. He 
waited not a second pregppting; but was in 
& moment in the. water, ring me his 
assistance. With some difficulty, we regain- 
ed the bank. We were soon surrounded by 
our companions, and laughed at our misfor- 
tune. I recollect a remark from some one as 
to the cause of Edward's gallantry: ard never 











will I forget the grace with which his head 


vaged my pretensions, and entirely des- 
poiled me oft vanity. I had reached wy aigh- 
teenth season. My father was considered 
wealthy; I was considered handsome, and 
had some talent for conversation. I thought 
myself admired; the youth sought my com- 
pany, and I was complinnnetel from every 
source, These attentions inflamed my van- 
ity, and fostered the ardor of my desire for 
conquest. I held some sway over the fancies 
ofthe gallants; and returned my most benig- 
nant smiles as a recompense for admiration. 
Edward Newton was at this time at college. 
Our families were intimate, and I heard fre- 
quently from him, About the conclusion of ° 








his term of study, bis father, who was an ex- 
tensi rchant, failed in his business, and 
invol father, to a large amount. 

Ed turned home. ‘To me it seemed 
that n poverty nor circumstance could 


ever impair the strength of my early attach- 
ment for him. I could feel heartlessness with 
all others; but with him there was no affec- 
tation: it was agust of genuine feeling. He 
prep from a I considered them 
my su a i born to swell my train 
of abject admirers; but he seemed the pot Rover 
of my affections, the noblest among men; 
wearing a diadem, in which glittered jew- 
el of my love. I sighed for a return of dex . 
tion—sighed secretly; and reer me, 


my feelings, I appearad to him in public as 
red to others. Bpt he spoke m-+ 
stream of his affecti 


by the feelings of envy, appreciate 
The 


Although love is generally increased in 
proportion as its wishes are met by a return. 
of affection, yet mine seemed to strengthen 
with the difficulties by which it was encom- 
passed. There was a sincerity in the tongy 
of Edward’s voice and a naturalness in his 
manner, that in the artificial world in which 
I moved, was indeed as a fountain of sweet- 
ness.. To it 1 turned with increasing fond- 
ness. ‘There was more music in one tone of 
his voice than in the high chorus of adulation 
which greeted my ear at yr nel His 
look was to me a heaven, and it my 
fingers were kindled into devotion. I was a 
—2 bound by silken fetters; entangled in 
a fatality from which I could not escape. 
Oh, how delightful was it, when my eye 
grew dim before artificial brilliancy, aud 
when my ear tired of flattery, to turn aside 
from their sickening follies and indulge in 
the wilderin eee of deep, genuine, 
and uncontrollable feelings. It was a manna 
in the wilderness. Edward’s society was as 
a well of undefiled bliss; all else was.a plain 
over which blight and desolation. had 
and seared its greenness, leaving it a desert. 
I mourned in secret as the whom the 
hand of the spoiler has robbed of her 
mate. I sighed, but no one listed its echoes. 
I shrouded the secret of my love in the deep 
stillness of my heart; and there, beyond the 
reach of human ken, Unurtared it. In those 
recesses, impenetrable to the eye of scrutiny, 


for wea ay + 
thirsted, flowed not at my prayer. was i‘. 
envied for my cheerfulness, by those who ~ 
saw me; while] wore within a corroding anx- _~ 
iety, that filled my day of distraction, that 
robbed my pillow with quietude, and was 
feeding upon my vitals. Little do those wuo 

are cu 
the condition of those who are envied. 
magnificent exterior may cover p@verty at 
heart—the wretchedness of life; and the 
smile that curves the lip of beauty, is fre- 
quently but the mockery of joy: the guise that 
is put on to conceal the bitte#ness that preys, 
an unseen vulture, upon the hearts tender- 
ness. 


=" 
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I reared an . 3 on which I poured forth 


the feelings of my heart like water—and Ed- 
ward was the God ofthis idolatry. I felt my 
vanity give way before the influence of my 
love; my pride fall a living sacrifice before 
the shrine of my affection. *Who thénght as 
py me on the ever smiling mouth of Ma- 
ry Landon and noted the heartless tones that 
proceeded from it that its heart was ever 
warmed by the fires of inward devotion? that 
she who was a Magician, and who could wa- 
ken up love wherever she turned, heaved the 
sigh of despondency, because one heart, and 
one alone, would not wear her livery? I lan- 
guished in sorrow. On me was the sickness 
of the heart, whose influence I felt like the 
motions of a pee | that I would not, could 
not escape. In public, I moved, and the eye 
of admiration was upon me—empty adulation 





wafted its sounds upon every breath. J 
laughed, and sported, and) looked the im- 
—— of an extacy ofidelight. When 

was beside me, serqtiny would have 
been baffled in its efforts to'note the appear- 
ance of that which I felt within, unless it 
were that the tones of my voice, the unerrin 
index of feeling, sounded the fulness an 
depth that betoken sincerity. 

T deaneend with myself as tothe cause of 
his apparent indifference. I felt myself with- 
in his power and wondered he did not hasten 
to possess himself of me, His silence on 
those topics for which my ear burned was 
amazing. Perhaps, thought I, he wears 
within the chain the goading of which fills my 
heart with anxiety through the live long 
night. He is sensitive and how can he re- 
fuse to feel the devotion of a heart for which 
hundreds have sighed! Perhaps, he esti 

, as a trifling thing the cy fondne 
soul—the priceless jewel of my holi 
tions. My pride awakened, and I t 
banishing him. The recollection of some of 
his kindnesses came over me, as the south 
wind of evening over the parched earth. My 
feelings would then resume their — 
and my pride would yield to the might of m 

, passion. The heart capable of strong feel- 
ing, cannot be shared; if a passion be called 
up, it moves as it were a monarch and all 
other feclings are its eunuch slaves. 

I have said my father was injured by the 
failure of Mr Newton in business. He had a 
friend of considerable pecuniary resources, 
isted him th is dfficulti 


wa. » rich, pee, and what the 
world calls accomplished, With a strikingly 
handsome face, he da symmetrical 
person; the gracefulness of his action won 
universal admiration, and would have remind- 
ed the savage of the playfulness of the fawn. 
He hdd been fora long time an occasional 
visiter at our house, and, at my father’s reqest, 
and, indeed, in compliance with my own in- 
clination, I fad always treated him with re- 
spect the most profound. His visits about this 
tume increased in frequency; I was well aware 
of the enjoyment he found in my society. 
kept possession of big and stil! kept him at 
bay, by alternate manifestations of delight 
and displeasure. He was excessively vain, 
and construed all wy little flirtations with 
himself imto the most decisive demonstrations 
of passion. *T'was true, I took pleasure in 
contemplating his extreme gracefulness, and 
many arti to please me, which caused 
me to regard him with a feeling of admira- 
tion; but my was far beyond the 
reach of my command or his influence. 

I could not resist the conviction forced up- 
on me, that unless something of a decisive 
character very shortly transpired, I would in- 
volve myself in inextricable difficulties. To 
avoid this, I resolved to go as far as prudence 
would permit, and endeavor to arrive at some 
understanding in regard to Edward’s inten- 
tion. 7s b nenntant apes 3. 
gree of shyness a T 
unaccountable as [ hed ie. He 
seemed resolved to make no return for advan- 
ces, my affection, my pr = love. My 











— 


heart sick conscious- 
ness smote within, my anguish of heart was 
deep, and I was immersed in ing mis- 


ery, while my face seemed radiant with the 


need the heaven of hope. 
Never did two persons differ more entire] 
than Edward Newton and Charles Brentford. 


Mr Brentford’s manner made a favorable first 
impression decidedly unavoidable. His self 

ion; the ease with which he passed 
through a room; vouchsafing a bow to one 
and a smile to another; the myriad splendors 
of his full dark eye; his low silver toned voice; 


nature s 
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the 


_ 


njesty of his carriage; all gave effect to | flung enchantment on the mind, and awaken- | if from a boiling fountain. My head ached, 
a ftiess person, He wasa universal favor- | ed up the visions of romanee. Theriver was | and my brain throbved violectly withanguish. 


ite among my companions, and to be distin- | below us; its gentle undulations flashing in | The events of the evening returned foreibly 
guished as his partner on any occasion, was | the light, and its music, rising on the wings| to my mind. A strange delusion haunted my 


an object on which many prided themselves. 
Far different indeed wasa portrait of Edward. 
His manner was gentle and unobtrusive, ev- 
er disposed to retreat rather than advance. 
At other times he seemed to hold himself in- 


dependent of the obligations of etiquette. | shuddered with an impalpable dread, as I saw 
Silent and abstracted in the midst of brilian- | from Mr Brentford’s manner, that the long 
cy, he wandered about without seeming to dreaded moment was at hand—the moment 
, im. But he 


regard the loveliness around 
was not inactive during this fime; he found 
employment; the study of persons and their 
peculiarities was a delight to higmind, None 
who observed my heartlessness and superla- 
tive silliness, would have doub' 
ment in determining which 
the subject of my preference 
lic charity had already consi 
ford to my power. t we 









i) mystery. 
Nor was the difference of mind 
them less apparent. Mr Brentford was inex- 
haugtible in subjects, and had a polished 
mafiner of expression, but he addressed the 
mind and never affected the heart. Indeed, 
the quiet and a meng depths of feeling 
waked not at his bidding. The wand of the 
magician was not bis. He lived for show 
and was unsurpassed in poe Edward 
wae natural. His words passed like music 
to the heart without any design. There was 
a wild originality in his thought, that acted 


feeling. His benevolence, his fervor, his pa- 
thos, his richness, wildness and romance, 
made him exceedingly agreeable wherever 
he wished to please. 


scrutiny cannot discover. These operati@ms, 
over which our will has no control, make man 
a mystery to himself, and perfectly incom- 
prehensible to others. A spell, produced in 
this way, was on me. I loved Edward, I 
thought, in the very face of hope; and al- 
could not perish. 
toms of 
lie met Mr Brentford in 
isht be fa 


more and more seldom. 





as an enchantment, and won the romance of 
There are ath d 

unseen influences acting upon the min 

ing it its affections and aversions,which 


though hope might die, yet I felt that love 


I thonght I could discover evident symp- 
issatisfaction in Edward whenever 
my company. This 
ieved i it 


could not be another's. His visits; which 
had never been frequent, rradually, became 
r. Brentford’s in- 
creased. I fancied I could read the pride of 


triumph on his lip, when bis look was bent 


on Edward. This 
to my feelings in Edward’s favor. 
is often the slow growth of affection; but it 
is only perfected through difficulties. 

It was strange! 
strong passion for one who had never indica- 
ted aninterest in me? It was strange! But 
thousands have thus felt before me. How 
many of my own sex cherish deep affection 
for those who know it not! 

My mind was ascene of disquietude, Mr 
Brentford pressed his suit warmly; and Ed- 
ward, my choice, my hope, was retiring. 
Towards the one, I had no settled feeling; 
for the other, I had long entertained all the 
tenderness of which my heart was suscepti- 
ble. But Mr Brentford was one whose offers 
were not to be lightly considered. I was sur- 
prised at my father’s sudden and warm com- 
mendation of him. I must a I 
had a penchant for admiration and a life of 
brilliancy, and such ions were not dis- 
regarded. ‘There was but one obstacle—and 
that was my love for Edward. But he was 
poor. Did he not possess a treasure of more 
_— —_ a hoarded riches of avarice? 

hough t a verty e 

him, Saseuatinben h of love over 

The time for decisive action was at band. 
On a delightful summer's evening, I walked 
with Mr Brentford. We met Edward in the 
principal street; and I thought I could @iseov- 
er, by the broad - mem of moonlight that was 
upon his face, that his look was one of deep 
uneasiness. As he passed, his bow wasmore 
profound and deferential than usual. We 
continued our walk; the thought of. Ed- 


ward diverted my at from my compan- 
ion. » ‘ 
We pursued our walk along the green bank 


of the river. It was asplendid night. The 
light of the full moon mingled with the blue 
the heaven, spread in hazy immensity above 





us. The misty light on the opposite hills 


ve a new born impulse 
Passion 


Why did I entertain this 


| 


edtoernid us. That was im 


the soft south breeze, filled the ear with 
unds inexpressibly sweet. 
earth was harmony. But, alas! my poor burst- 
ing heart responded not to the scene without; 
it was a chaos of tumultuous feelings. I 


that I had often escaped from by my lightness; 
but that resource was now fled, - 
The moment arrived. He made a declara- 
tion of ardent passion. I voluntarily inter- 
rupted him in the midst of it, and besought 
him tosay nomore. My earnestness did not 
escape his notice. He regarded me witha 
look of unspeakable astonishment, and said, 
‘Miss Landon, to what am I to attribute 
the singularity of your conduct? Have | mis- 


‘Ob! indeed. you have!’ I said, interrupting 
him, with a tone of agony and « look of fren- 
zied wildnegs. 
8 Miss, you have sinned in the sight 
o eee? 

‘Spare me! spare me! for heaven's sake, Mr 
Brentford!’ lexclaimed. ‘Say no more. I 
understand you fully. You mistake my mo- 
tives as well as feelings. Give me time; I 
will consider every thing; and youshall know 
ig Agee ow 

r Brentford wes stricken with amazement. 
I could say no more. ‘The tear that had al- 
ready curled up its mists before my vision, 
now swelled from its fountain. The founda- 
tion of feeling was broken up, and I wept! 
wept inthe presence of man! and that man! 
—what avails pride, or all the suggestions of 
prudence, when nature’s warfare is against 
them? 

We passed on. No word was uttered. No 
sound, save the symphonies of nature, broke 
over the desolation of my heart; and even 
they were unnoticed in the conflict of my 
feelings. We turned the corner of a fence, 
and the figure of some person near us was 
discovered. I gave it one glance. That sa- 
tisfied me. Eternity, it seemed to me, would 
not efface the remembrance of any thing at- 
tached to Edward Newton. From his man- 
ner, I could tell that he recognized and wish- 
ible. He, 

“— of feeling was 
my heart! My sensations were overpowerin gz. 
I felt like a fury. My head ached, and my 
heart leaped within me. In the furious con- 
flict of that moment I was asa leaf in the 
tempest. Urged on and maddened by the 
aeepeclty of my feelings, I dropped the arm 
of Mr Brentford, and seized hold on Edward's, 
like a tigress. He wasstartled. I clung to 
him fiercely. I turned to him with an implor- 
ing look: my head swam; I reeled; was in 
his arms, and swooned away! 

When consciousness was restored, Edward 
was laving my brow with a handkerchief that 
had been dipped in the river. Mr Brentford 
stood over me. I sprung forward with a shriek 
that rended their hearts with terror, and re- 
echoed over the journeying waters. 

To attempt to describe my feelings, would 
be to attempt an impossibihty. need not 
allude to the embarrassment of each of the 
three. Indeed it would be difficult to deter- 
mine which of us was least unenviable. As 
to myself, confusion, mortification, and a 
whole host of disagreeable feelings, took pos- 
session of my heart, and it wasachaos. Oh, 
had the voice of him who ruled there, spoken 
peace, how soon would confusion have given 
way to order! But such was not my bless- 


1 . 
“ reached home; bade them good night, and 
retired to my chamber. I flung myself in a 
chair beside the window, and tried to i 
ce . A-seene more gloricus than the 
dream of the poet was before me; that scene, 
too, which I had often contemplated with feel- 
ings of delight; oe heart refused to 
be comforted. Never did I know of such a 
vast variety of feelings. As my eye wandered 
over the beauties of the prospect before me, 
it drank in no delight: but ever and anon a 
"*Shouight clad aug. ep Sechiy, ond 
night wi up freshly, and chil- 
led the ee get my eye and be- 
dewed my cheek, A chilliness crept along 
every fibre in my frame. A deadly feeling 
came over me. I hastily sought my pillow; 
and consciousness was <oon lost. 1 dhortly 
however, awoke; but not to joy. A fever was 





senses, and 
All heaven and | appeared to 


sed overmy vision. My room 
filled with spectres; and every 
occurrence of the evening was reacted be- 
fore me. And these visions woul, come 
over me—and such visions! I thought I was 
on aslippery rock; beneath was a ferrible 
abyss. heard its torreggs rushing to and 
fro. A deadly steam arose fromit. I heard 
screams of horror, and shrieks of the most 
unearthly agony. An evil spirit approached 


brink. I wrestled with it, until the perspi- 
ration cout oe out my ip y foot 
sli — on reeling shadows—spec- 
one winned wih lightning fitted me 
—I felt myself sinking--a strong power sei 
hold on my arm—again my foot was on the 
und—darkness the t, and the 
Reaves of Mdward’s smile in beeuty 
yoy me. I will not relate all the visions 
that I saw, the bare recollection of which, 
even at this distance of time, makes me shud- 
der. At one moment, unearth!> fixes glared 
upon my eyeballs; and in the next, I seemed 
careering downwards through never endin 
shades; while at intervals a demon woul 
flitdown before me and beck me onwards, 
and the voice of a curse would come booming 
over the shadows and ring the echoes of its 
desolation to my heart. Iam not superetiti- 
ous; but the truth of some dreams belies the 
speculation of the philosopher. At length 
clock struck. { iistened, and counted: it 
told twelve! Oh heavens! I thought I had 
already lived a lifetime on that night, and 
but one hour had passed! If you have felt any 
thing of the eternity that delirium gives to 
hours, your memory will be more effective 
than afiy description. " , 
The morning dawned; but it 
enfeebled frame. I strove to ti 
brain reeled, and I sunk b 
my pillow. Six weeks 
light of hope dawned on 
friends, who watched over 
cwered slowly. 
btought, 
fitshless 
The autumn winds had painted the 


Here! the measure of m 

ened to ts a 

feelings that swelled from the marah—the 

fountain of bitterness—of my heart, I as-. 
command 





w 
for 


My laugh was fesdect, when heart was 
bitterest. Mr Brentford was still as my shade. 
Once more he urged his suit, and reminded 
My father strengthened. ie proposals by hi 

ther stren is 
im eral > In the Cotuten of, m 

, in the darkness of a night of mind, 

away my hand—I knew not where. 
awoke t«) my senses, and found Mr Brentford 
was in possession of it. 

But what a gift was that hand! It wasa 
curse! for there was no heart with it. 

I trusted to time to banish all regret for 
Edward, and endow me with love for Brent- 
ford. I instituted comparisons, ard arrived 
at favoralile conclusions for him. The time 


ma we were to be maried, I cannot 
sa 
was 


. ap hed. I knew my hand 
s, and endeavored to per- 
de my: elf that ny 
cably Edw:ard’s, ain attempt! I deadened 
my sensibi)ity 
oa : 


heart was not irrevo- 
by the jon of unnatu- 


- I chilled my feelings into apa- 
thy. I tried to banish 7 the 
excitements: of the glittering follies around 
me, I laughed; but its echoes were 
of desolatio: | to my heart—I smiled; but my 
smile reflects «| a light that showed the dark- 
ness in. 

Mr Brentfotd’s lip curled with triumph 
when he was \vith me: he in i 
i . Strange! 


to our ching 
hated him forit. At times, I serious- 
ly of withdra\ving my hand. Fool! that he 
was; hemight hnve discovered my reluctance. 
Death would o: ten t preferable to mar- 
Gitfor—any father's aon Mr Brent. 
y ’s —on Mr - 
ford’s riches—on. ‘he shone I could find 
in society, althou gh I might not find domestic 
bliss—the prospect lost much of its horror, 
and I to gr:vw indifferent, or, ; 
i te the echnection. 1 tried to give 
Edward up. He| wandered, ot my hear. 
would follow him. i loved him, while J 










burning in my veins; and the blood rushed ee 





to another’ I felt it: wae no sin, Hr! coul 





behind me. It strove to push me from the Hi 























the feelin $0 










not conquer my attachmest. Preparations | scenes of fashionable dissipation which I had 


for our weddi 


were in progress, when my just left. And then, too, that evet glorious 
father was smitten down by disease. The | 


sweep of hills; those gigantic bulwarks which 


aid of physicians availed nothing; and his dis- | have begirt the river for ages; their pathless 
ease tnade rapid ravages through his system. | forests and undespoiled grandeur! what a 


He called me to his bedside one evening, and | 
asked my forgiveness. Forgiveness! the word | 
sounded like a voice from the trumpet of death. | 
A father ask forgiveness of his daughter! And | 
what would he be forgiven? Oh, what a tale | 
that which he, my father, told me. I | 
placed nig ear near his lips, and felt his hot 
breath, as he whispered: ‘Edward Newton | 
loves you. Brentford isa villain. He ap- | 
pedled to my necessities and my selfishness, 
and 1 did not oppose him. He has deceived 
Edward and imposed on you. Oh, my daugh- 
ter, let it not be added, he has ruined you!” 

My father died that very hour. 

Charles Brentford came to participate my 
sorrows; to offer consolation to my afflicted 
heart. He offer condolence! He oe the 
only bein earth, that possibly could haye 
turnéd anion aap direct” Neda. 
currents of my feelings. He approached 
where I was seated, with a face indicative 
of sympathy and sorrow, lelevated my eyes; 
spoke not; regarded him sternly for a mo- 
ment; and then screamed like a maniac, ‘Im- 
postor! hypocrite! villain! begone from my 
sight!’ 

‘His cheek faded: his lips grew ashy: he 
shruuk back! 

He at length ventured to ask why I brand- 
ed him with such epithets. I told him. 
Then followed his entreaties. He talked of 
his love for me as his only hope, I had but 
one word to reply, and that I iterated in his 
ear; it was, RETRIBUTION! 

His voice lost its manliness, I was too 
fill: 1 could not speak again; but pointed 
him to the door. He hesitated a moment, 
and then obeyed. As he bade me irewell, 
I ahswered with—‘forever!’ 

I felt as one who has escaped a shipwreck, 
or what has Sapeene inevitable death. All 

my heart seemed blended into 
ruled in unapproached dominion; 
‘was hatred! 
in my twentieth year when my 
er married a second time. She .was 
d to this step as much by the promptings 
necesity as the suggestions of affection, 
father died insolvent; and Mr Woodville 


Woodville soon commenced talking of a 
yoy to the ceswen. This country had 
at time an u>enviable reputation abroad. 
I at first oppose apy suéh t. But 
when Mr Woodville me that if we 
aes a like 4 we ed he would return, and 
when Lil ‘possibility of . 
Edward, who aided no one te where, 
my objections were overcome, and I consen- 
ted: I had heard indirectly from Edward: he 
never mentioned my name in his letters, but 
I had been apprized of the reason of his si- 
lence. I knew his nature, and fancied he 
wore an image of myself’ shrined in his ho- 
liest affections. The tide of his feelings, 
thought I,gives back the refleetion of her who 
only needs to taste of his purity, to her 

shealth restored. ‘The of 

ig him ripened into hope, as ime 

for our departure approached; and when it 

did come, much of the grief incident to bidding 

farewell to the place of my nativity, was as- 
suaged by that groundless hope. 

T will not dwell on our overland journey. 
We arrived at Wheeling, and made prepara- 
tious for descending the river; atlength, all 
our arrangements having been accomplished, 
we embarked,and on the sweeping current of 
the river, at this time high, we were borne 
rapidly along. It is scarcely possible for 
‘those who pass from Wheeling to Cincinnati 
in two days surrounded by the comforts that 
the cabin of a magnificent steam boat affords, 
to conceive of the tedium that formerly await- 
ed inland someone on board the boats, which, 
at the time I refer to, were the only vessels 
that navigated the western streams, 

I had supplied myself with books to be- 
guile the languor of the hours; but I soon re- 
jected them for the delights by which I was 
surrounded. ‘There were the past and the fu- 
ture to sustain my mind: the one filled with 
the sweets of life, the other magnificent in 

myriad creations of hope. The novelty 
and peculiar wildness of every thing around 





me; affording a strong contrast to thoce 





world of thought! it was an indescribable de- 
light when the shadows of evening had gath- 
ered over the face of nature, tosit and muse; 
to participate in the poetry that was around 
me; to institute comparisons between what 
this great valley was and what it pron:ised 
to become; to mark in fancy the gradual un- 
foldings of a mighty empire, from the period 
wherti the red man stalked forth in his native 
independence and his heart swelled in the 
glorious thonght that he was the ‘monarch of 
all he surveyed,’ to that, in which the whole 
land should ring with the sounds of human 
industry, and when the deer should brush 
the dews of heaven from the prairie grass. 
I loved to imbibe the air of romance that filled 
every spot. The mighty hills, raising their 
forest crowned summits proudly up, and fling. 
he m 


ing their dark outlines against t 


heaven; the deep and shadowy deils, which | i 


imagination peopled with gen; the scream 
of the night bird, and the distant plaint of the 
watch dog, breaking into a thousand echoes 
over the wilderness; the gleaming wavelet 
that curled up to kiss the sycamore™that 
stooped to its embrace; the deer startled in 
its repose, flinging a rapid glance around to 
discover why it was frightened, and then 
leaping away with matchless grace. These 
and their thousand unnamed auxiliaries, gave 
to my heart thowgits of majesty, and 
poetry, and loveliness. They developed 
those feelings of devo:ion with which I have 
ever since bowed down at the shrine of na- 
ture. And then, again, there was the wes- 
tern boatman, and his wild chorus, waking 
up the mad pulses of the heart. His life, its 
wildness and romance, all seeming like the 
creations of poetry. Every sense was ex- 
tranced: the benevolence of my nature was 
expanded, and I felt as if my love embraced 
every thing. 

One night I shall never forget. The moon 
broke through the light clouds that slept on 
the verge of the eastern horizon. There are 
few sights more beautifully grand than that 
of the moon -bursting through eastern shad- 
ows, and throwing a broad gleam of light a- 
long a line of waving waters. On that night 
I sat as usual, giving my mind that whole- 
some sustenance which nature has seattered 
so bountifully over this wide region, I had 
indulged my dreamy mood for a considerable 
time, when my attention was called to the 
dark and ragged outline of a cloud that was 
visible above the horizon. I vere 3 its 
gradual rise. I marked its progress ‘with 
that pleasure, with which I always regard 
such scenes. There is more astounding 

in the gathering of a thunder storm 
in other spectacle I have had the 
fortune to behold. 

The cloud that I watched had made good 
progress towards the zenith, when a faint 
sound of distant thunder broke — ear from 
an opposite direction. I instinctively turned, 
and beheld a frightful mass of clouds journey- 
ing up the heavens. The ragged and scud- 
ding masses that go before to proclaim the 


approach of the monarch cloud, had already | grief 


reached the apparent height of the moon, 
flinging passing shadows as they sailed rap- 
idly beneath. The scene soon became one 
of unsurpassed majesty and terror. The 
wheeling of the clouds in the heavens, pre- 
paring, as it were, for battle—the sharp flash 
and the quick report—the transient gales--the 
impending shroud—all would have filled the 
coward heart with fear, and the poetic mind 
with its sublimest associations. 

There was an awful silence for a moment. 
Nature was shrouded, seemingly, in the pall 
of death. The air was motionless and with- 
out sound. All was prepared. A lurid flame 
streamed from the curtained heaven—a heavy 
and far echoing thunder shook the very hills. 
A few large drops of rain spattered the roof 
of our boat. A squall of wind struck us; it 
increased to a gale, and soon raged a tem- 
pest. The rain dashed down in torrents— 
the lightning’s flash was quick and incessant, 
and the roar of the elements grand, awful, 
and sublime, Our little bark tossed and 
shivered in the rage of the windsand waters. 
Presently a tremendous shock roused us all 
with feelings of deep agitation. ‘We are 
stove!’ was the ery uttered by one of the 
boatmen, and rion above the din of the tem- 
pest. The first impulse for safety was to- 
wards the roof of the boat. -I wil! never for- 
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t with what feelings 1 looked out upon the 
enetital strife. A glare of lightning re- 
vealed to me the adjoining shore, an the 
form of the boatman who had given the 
alarm, on the forward part ofthe boat. The 


fire. I was senseless. A flash of lightning 
had rended a towering sycamore, against the 
largest foot of which we had been impetu- 
ously driven—and struck down the boatman, 
whom I had noticed in thé revelation ofa 
moment before. ; 

I leave to the imagination the horrors that 
followed. A sinking boat, already aground 
—a disabled crew—the angry heavens—the 
raging tempest, and the strife in our bosoms, 
consequent on the awful catastrophe already 
noticed. oe = had passed when the 

very thing about us was 
e discovered a light in a house 
before us. 
the boat afforded, we 
of its inmates. The man 


4 inquiries, 
us that the light we observed, pro- 
c from a sick room, and that we would 
meet with a welcome. We felt grateful for 
the invitation, and accepted it. 

In the morning the boatmen informed us 
that the boat was greatly injured, and some 
time must necessarily elapse before we could 
proceed. In the afternoon I witnessed the 
oo of the boatman. Beneath the shade 
of a large sycamore, his comrades scoo 
up the earth with a shovel, and the body, 
which was enclesed in a rudely constructed 
box, made for the purpose, was soon defos- 
ited inthe ground. After the mound was 
made up, a board, on which was carved the 
name of the boatinan, the time and manner of 
his death, was stuck in the earth at the head 
of, the grave. I witnessed this scene with 

ings of a peculiar nature, Jt was here I 

beheld a manifestation of the truth, that 

where life is most precarious, death is least 
dreaded. 

Our hospitable hostess informed us, that 
the gentleman who was sick was to all ap- 
pearances very respectable. He was a stran- 
ger, who had been taken ill with a fever in 
the neighborhood. In his moments of delir- 
ium, he uttered strange things; and it was 
‘the opinion of our shrewd and amiable host- 
ess, that he had been ‘crossed inlove.’ From 

wings if po I had seat curiosity 
to * For purpose, 1 accompan- 
ied the Indy to the room. Pale and emacia- 
ted he lay, with a burning fever throbbing in 
“—_ vein. He was delirious. 

e entered the room as he was utterin 
a strange jumble of words. We approac 
his bedside. There was a magic in the soft 
music of thesick man’s voice, that I had never 
known equalled. With a throbbing heart, I 
bent me over the couch. He muttered m 
name! I started back! Again I approached. 
One look satisfied me. There was @ shrun- 
ken cheek, a withered brow, a glaring eye, 
an ashy lip—on all of which I had oft gazed 
delighted. ”T'was he for whom I had prayed 
—whom I adored. 

It is impossible for me, at this —— of time, 
and when the fire of my spirit is low, to de- 
scribe my sensations—to tell whether joy or 

ief prevailed. I will not attempt it. ea. 
ward’s disease abated. We deemed it prud- 
ent to keep him in ignorance of our presence. 
I watched over him, but he knew it not. I 
gazed on him as he slumbered—I fanned his 

ived cheek—and—and—shall I tell it—yes, 
imprinted burning kisses on his fevered brow. 
Oh! how fervent were my prayers for his re- 
covery. With what anxiety I counted over 
the slow watches of thenight, and the leaden 


strife ceased. 









drippi 
a 


hours of the day. All my wishes were cen- 
tered in his we my hopes were for 
his restoration. 


were gugpted—Edward recov- 
cual pipnecwens was gradually disclosed— 
we w#et—we explained—and I enjoyed once 
more the heaven of his company. 

: Intwo weeks we again went on the boat, 
and Edward accompanied us. We had full 
explanations, and all mysteries were solved. 
We had loved each other from childhood, 
dearly—and none other. — 

We arrived in Cincinnati, the place of our 
destination, without further accident. This 
city at that period—thirty years ago—was 
searcely the promise of its present importance, 
I formed attachments there, never to be for- 
gotten. We removed to the charming spot 
on which we now reside, some years after- 
wards. When I recquat the incidents of my 





career, I can but be grateful—for am I not 





next instant, and the orld seemed to be on his 


Anxious for bet- | 
















thrice blessed?—blessed in sitjge, blessed in 
my children, and blessed in 
my Edward. ‘ 





over the conversing witha young 
lady whe had inspired him with the tender 
passion. The fair was in the cabin in the 
act of handing a paper to her lover, when 
overreaching , She fell into the. sea, 
and by her ay sage ena per 


; 
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of terror frora’ the agonized speetatots 
the attention of the officer to the approach- 


fort, pionaes and splashed tho water so as to 
ighten t 


plunged ~ the back Be the pam, which 
1 tl 5 sate the three were re- 
leased from ir perilous situation. 


Atrention.—It can, not be too earnestly 





that is, intellectual eminence—is incompati- 
ble with a habit of desultory reading; that 
the weeds of the one choke the growth of 
the other; that the one can not be too much 
cultivated, nor the other too rs shun- 
ned. I can not be misu - I would 
not, if even I could, marrow the field of indi- 


vidual inquiry. My dbject would be to give 
a direction and an to study—to strength. 
en the intellectnajaiients by !oppirg the hux- 


uriance. 
Ture Tear.—A tear is what? "Tis the 


game ee 





| overflowing of the cup of sensibility, the in- 


dex toa soul fraught with feeling the ali- 
ment of a heart drooping in solitude; with 
the base, ’tis the arms of warfare against the 
innocence of loveliness, si ity and beau- 


ty: with woman ‘tis the shield of defence 
against the wily and insidious, her weapon 
of offence to the cold, the obdurate and the 
unfeeling; with the parent ‘tis the blessing 
of age on the of youthful vigor 
and affection; with the.child, tis the support- 


ing staff of filial ; with friends ’tis the 
token of commune of ponle; to ies a 





tis the angel of co the - 
ead to the wou spirit, the dew of sym- 
pathy to the with flowers of sorrow! 
PopuLaTion.—A mile contains 3,- 
697,600 square and at the rate of four 


ing population of the United States could 
be crowded without inconvenience, ‘nto a 
square mile and ‘could be walked round in 
an hour. In like manner the host of Xerxes, 
which the Grecians re one end as see- 
ing the sun rise, and the other as seeing him 
at the same instant set, could have been ran- 
ged in close order ona field ofa hundred 
acres, and could all have heard the voice of 
one speaker. The inhabitants of the whole 
earth, about nine hundred millions, would 
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calmness w 


ligion 


“health ofthe countenance.” ~~ 


A coquette isa rose, from which every 
lover plucks "a Jeaf—the thorns are left for 
her future husband. : 





ISH LITERATURE. 
and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 
+ BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

(Continued from page 172.) 


As author of “Anastasius,” TH@mas Hore 
claims a place among the children of fiction. 
He has little in common, except talent, with 
our novelists; he seems to have formed his 
taste in a Greek school, kept by an oriental 
scholar: there is much that is classic, and 
but little that is English. The land over 
which his hero is Pew is a foreign soil, 
and we imagine that he walks, and looks, 
and converses, with a native air, because we 
are ourselves little acquainted with the coun- 
try and the people. Hope has a pure and a 
q:ick fancy, and maintains the spirit and 
manner of his characters with remarkable 
consistency and truth. “It would be impos- 
sible,” a Gifford, “toturn over a score of 

e3 without encountering some ha 
veeah of character, pomes iginalieg 
thought, or some sentiment, if not entirely 
new, yet invested with much of the charm of 
novelty, by the slyness of insinuation and 
shrewdness of expression in which it is con- 
veyed.” The faults of the work are two- 
fold: the chief character is « cold hearted 
scoundrel, whom we loathe from our soul, 
= the language is neither prose nor poetry, 
ut a 


Biographi 


Baby lonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants most affect. 

He was an accomplished gentleman, of 
much taste in the fine arts, and liberal, gen- 
erous and humane, 

Of another kind, and a far different school, 
is Joun Gaut, author of the “Annals of the 
Parish,” “Sir Andrew Wylie,” and “Lawrie 
Todd.” He has no classic predilections, and 
sets up no favorite author as a model; he 
aims at no studied elegance of phrase, cares 
nothing for formal accuracy of costume, 
seems not at all solicitous about the dignity 
of human nature, and thinks chivalry a joke. 
He leaves all these matters to take care of 
themselves, and sets to work to read us a 
chapter of living life, like one sure of secur- 
ing listeners. There can be nothing more sim- 
ple than the way in which he commences his 
enchantments: he contents himself, like the 
mariner of the glittering eye, with starting 
from no *vantage ground—“There was a 
man,” quoth he, and #@ay he goes, looking 
neither to the right for fine things, nor to the 
left for the picturesque, but fixing his eye 
steadily on the object before him. As he. 
proceeds we begin to feel his sorcery; the 
characters, ordinary looking, and promising 
to be bores at first, gradually unfold their 
— the simplicity of one, the dry 
aumor of a second, the worldly wisdom of a 
third, and the sly selfishness of a fourth, 
grow upon us; our brow, at first clouded and 
doubting, begins to clear up; we find things 
to smile at; touches of quiet humor, sharp, 
sarcastic rubs, happy, natural passages work 
their good work; we smile—then laugh out- 
right, and think of nothing else till we find 
the author at the end of his work, and the 
singular web of fiction woven. 

In all the history of literature, I know noth- 
ing more real, and in better truth and good 
keeping, than the “Annals of the Parish.” 
“The Ayrshire Legatees” has something of 
the ‘same, and so Ee: “The Provost.” The 
rev. Micah Balwhidder is a man by himself. 
Blessed with experience in wives, and living 
in rather a retired parish, the good man pur- 
sues the even tenor of his way, marveling 
and wondering where there was but little 
cause for wondering. He sees the French 
revolution burst around, and likens it to the 
rise in tobacco consequent on a war which 
took place, he was told, in the west; one Mrs 
Balwhidder dies, and he ounce her place, 
at the end of a year and a day, from the con- 
tents of a neighboring pew in the kirk: in 
short, nothing disturbs his tranquillity, save 
such whiffling matters as should not move it. 
All the other works of the author share 
largely in this sort of quiet originality, but 
they are more stirring and ambitious, and 
aspire to the historical and the national: his 
“Southennan,” “Sir Andrew Wylie,” “Stan- 
ley Buxton,” “Ringan Gilhaize,” and others, 
unite history with romance, and give us a 
picture of the times, and detail some of the 
events which influenced the weal or woe of 
the country. Iam of those, and I suspect 
they are not few, who prefer this author's 
domestic to his historical delineations: in de- 
tailing private adventurzs he is aj) but unri- 














valed; «all is easy, flowing and unafiected; 
characters burst out as thick as buds in a 
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its cloven hoofs, and hurries to the beds of 
cabbage and kale. He has skill and talent 


May morning, and the lively din of gossip | fit for uniting the prose and poetry of life to- 
commences, which we wish may run on for- | gether: see with what fine tact and ready 


ever. In heroics he is like a man in mail; 
his motions are constrained, and his step is 
measured, and what he does he seems to do 
with difficulty. He makes his heroes per- 
form acts not at all in keeping with their 
characters: for instance, Ringan Gilhaize, at 
the battle of Killiecrankie, snaps his carbine 
from behind a fence at Claverhouse; then 
hammers his flint, and tries again, and it 
burns priming; at last it goes off, and the rea- 
der almost cries “Murder!” He loads the 
character, too, of Archbishop Sharpe, with 
more varied infamy than necessary; the spirit 
of persecution, which was strong within him, 
gave darkness sufficient for the purposes of 
romance, 

The genius of Galt is 
Scottish, though critics aver 
wear the northern livery, 










exclusively 
ig works 


weat.— . 
culiar, but the characters, sli 
by sitaation, are those common to all the 
world. The conception of his “Lawrie Todd” 
is as natural as it is poetic; he hes the spirit 
of a hero of romance, and, though small of 
stature an? weak of body, and deformed like- 
wise, he marches away into the great wes- 
tern wilderness of America, and, calling his 
head into action, causes desolation to vanish 
and cultivation to appear, and for the reign 
of the lynx and the bear, establishes that of 
man. Galt’s great charm resides in his dra- 
matic conversations; to listen to his old 
dames—speaking of their own experiences in 
life, and of their influence in other days, and 
every now and then all but pitying the lack 
of good looks, and the absence of mental en- 
dowiments, and the little inclination to thrift, 


among the living race of blooming spiniters 
—is tv put one’s self under the wand e 


enchanter, for from hira there is no escape. 
In person, Mr Galt is tall, his looks manly, 
his conversation fluent; he is a steady friend, 
and an agreeable companion. 

I should like to live ina world of Jony 
Witsoy’s making: how lovely would be the 
hills, how romantic the mountains, how clear 
the skies, how beauteous the light of the half 
risen sun, how full of paradise the vales, and 
of music the streams! Tle song of the birds 
would be forever heard, the bound of the deer 
forever seen; thistles would retuse to grow, 
and hail showers to descend; while amid the 
whole, woman would walk a pure and un- 
spotted creature, clothed with loveliness as 
with a garment, the flowers desirous of being 
pressed by her white feet, the wind feeling 
enriched by her breath, while the eagle above 
would hesitate to pounce upon the lambs, 
charmed into a dove by the presence of beauty 
and innocence. Is this too fair a picture of 
the works in prose fiction of Wilson—the 

ay, the witty, the ironical, the eloquent! — 
No. it is but a daub compared to the splen- 
did pictures which he sends forth to the 
world. In the presence of the works of Wil- 
son the second, the landscapes of Wilson the 
first are shorn of their beams; the poetry of 
him of Wales is surpassed by him of Scot- 
land; and all the colors of the Academy could 
not rival the harmonious magnificence of the 
landscape for which the professor spreads his 
palette. He is the most imaginative of all 
our writers of fiction; to all that is lovely in 
the realms of reality he unites all that is 
ethereal in the dominions of fancy; he looks 
on nature with the affectionate eye of a 
true poet, and, leaving the thorns, and briars, 
and puddles, to the Crabbes of romance, gives 
us on'y what is considered beauteous by a 
mind filled with the divinity of beauty. This 
is the excellence, and it is also the defect, of 
the romance tales of Wilson. The rose has 
its thorn, and hu nature its foibles and 
its follies. He hastoo much of idealdoveli- 
ness; too much of the poetic abstractu@f per- 
fection, and too little of men and manners, of 
passions and of opinions—of the leaven of 
common life: these are to the poetical in tale 
telling, what the husk is to the nut, te pro- 
tect and adorn it by contrast. Apples are 
more beautiful hanging on the tree amid all 
their leaves, than when plucked and placed 
ina heap, though diffusing odor all around. 
Wilson addresses himself to minds almost 
exclusively poetic; he knows—none better— 
that the world is somewhat prosaic and-dull, 
and loth to applaud the sublime flights of 
fancy; nay, like the cow ia the flower gar- | 
den, it treads the most fragrant and lovely , 
things; lilies, roves and what not, down with | 


| wit he deals out his sallies of humor, and sar- 
casm, and praise, and criticism, in his dra- 
| matic papers, so long the charm in Black- 
weod, 
The chief prose works of Wilson are the 
| “Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life and 
| Character,” “The Trials of Margaret Lynd- 
| say,” and “The Foresters.” They are justly 
| popular. They are works of a fine fancy, 
and of a heart bathed in the sweetest things 
|of nature. They are full, too, of human in- 
| terest; the lovely creatures whom he depicts, 
are not made to fill up ball rooms and bead 
| the dance: théy are endowed with warm af- 
| fections, and perform the part of wives, and 
daughters, and true loves, with all the na- 
ture, and with ten times more grace than 
| they are performed in polished life. His pa- 


e | thos and his tenderness are all his own, and 
1 endure; 


;many of his characters, 
particularly those of women, are original 
and peculiar; they are all sensible of the 
charms of mildness and modesty, and walk 
in loveliness as the sun in light. All the 

rand elements of genius are in Wilson: he 
has shown great and various powers: he may 
be whatever he chooses to be, save young 
again; but then the pleasure is, he is far from 
old. His dramatic talents are as great as 
his other poems, and in poetic criticism he 
excels. 

Horace Smit became known to the world 
by his successful parodies on some of the 
chief poets; and s- close were his imita- 
tions, that some of then might have been 
mistaken for the work of Crabbe and Scott: 
they were like as lark resembles lark, In 
his imitation of Scott as a romance writer he 
was in earnest, but not so successful; and yet 
he achieved much. In his “Brambletye 
House,” “Tor Hill,” and other tales, he con- 
structed his stories with skill, placed his 
characters at their proper posts, combined 
into one clear and comprehensive narrative a 
succession of incidents, domestic and historic, 


the times in which they were laid, But he 
lacked somewhat of the air and the life which 
distinguish the narratives of the great magi- 
cian of the north: he had the shape, and hue, 
and look, and but little more; he mustered 
his forces, but they marched like raw recruits 
rather than disciplined heroes: the reader 
felt conscious that they were described, 
rather than exhibited; he took them not into 
his friendship, nor spoke of them as new ac- 
quajntances. The want of reality is a sore 
want; yet, in several instances, the author 
showed that he could both create and feel; 
in his female characters nature triumphed; 
he drew them from flesh and blood, and not 
from tapestry; their words and actions con- 
tinue with us, while we remember but the 
outlines of his Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
There is an occasional excess of the descrip- 
tive in his stories, and this is true of his char- 
acters as well as of his scenes: in equipping 
his warriors, he enumerates their weapons, 
and by whom made, and wearies us with de- 
lineations of halls and chambers, and lines of 
road, and plots of garden ground. He is, 
nevertheless, a good describer, has consider- 
able humor, not a little wit, a quick eye for 
the ludicrous, and a sympathy with noble na- 
tures and heroic deeds, which gave him a 
worthy place among the novelists of these 
prolific times. He is famous for lively sal- 
lies in rhyme, and for pictures of early life 
and manners in both prose and verse. 

On the novels of Joun Baniw the world 
has pronounced, on the whole, a very favor- 
able opinion; and, as it seems not to have 
been taken hastily up, nor to have been influ- 
enced improperly, the opinion may be deemed 
deliberate and right. Yet I have heard him 
spoken of as the greatest of all novelists, 
when the greatest that ever lived was still 
living; and I have, likewise, heard him con- 
demned, as prolix, extravagant and unnatu- 
ral. It is not easy to decide, where such 
difference of opinion is entertained among 
men of taste; but it is quite easy to see in 
the works of Banim, extraordinary breadth 
and dramatic power, and life like vigor of 
character, and yet feel that he overflows with 
words, says a hundred idle things, and pur- 
sues conversations till they grow tedious 
and want coherence and proportion. It is 
not from what he seems in the eyes of the 
English nation that he ought to be judged, 
but from what estimation he has won among 














and gave the whole the hue and costume of 






those whose manuers he has described, and 

to whom he has given strong passions, in- 

dignant bursts of patriotism, and overflowings 
of tenderness and love. The character of 
the two islands is in many things different, 
and works which profess to reflect the spirit, 
and manners, and feelings of the Irish, should 
be judged in the spirit of those they person- 
ate. To me, the wild fits of despair and ex- 
ultation, of enthusiasm and despondency, of 
generosity and guile, which are sofmbundant 
in the “O’Hara Tales,” and other stofies from 
the same author, are seriously -overstrained, 
and sometimes unnatural, though redeemed 
by ten thousand touches of truth and feeling, 
Yet I have no doubt, indeed I know it, that 
they have much of the Green Isle in them, 
and must be looked upon, in many respects, 
as strictly historic as well as domestic. It 
would have been better, however, had it 
been the pleasure of the author, to have so- 
bered them down a little; there is more wild 
action, wild speaking, and ion, @ad im- 
puleé, than is graceful and becoming. 

Epwarp Lyrron Butwer has vigorous 
and varied powers; in all that he has tcuched 
on he has shown great mastery; his sense of 
the noble, the beautiful, or the ludicrous, is 
strong; he can move at will into the solemn 
or the sarcastic; he is equally excellent in 
deseribing a court ora cottage; and is fa- 
miliar with gold spurs and with clouted 
shoon. He unites all his many colored ma- 
terials with the same skill that he shows in 
collecting them; while through the whole 
may be seen, now bright, now dim, the iights 
of a free and active fancy. In one work he 
hits off the court and the parliament, where 
ladies wave their plumes and the eloquent 
are on their feet; in a second he depicts Lon- 
don in the darkness of night, when the wise 

with their follies, and the vicious with their 
plotggare all abroad, and the sharper and the 
shameless wanton come out for prey; and in 
a third he has introduced us to the proud and 
the ingenious, debased by poverty and stained 
by crime, and exhibited them on the racks of 
their conscience, more terrible th 

tortures of the law. He is young 

life has been one of observation: he: 

the knowledge which learning can 
adorned by agenius elegant and poetical. 
brings the powers of the poet to aid in all hig 
delineations; and while he bestows litt 
whateverthe touches, and lends the ton 

‘of nature to his characters, he has gener 

a moral aim, which we feel rather than 
ceive; it is the morality of example both in 
virtue and in vice. His language is free, ex- 
pressive and bold; he abounds in happy pas- 
sages; nor do they cost him any effort. 

This is high praise; there are, however, 
sundry drawbacks. Ifhe has great strength, 
he has also great weakness: his taste seems 
a wandering light, now glancing on castle 
tops, mountain heads, and on all that is beau- 
tiful and grand; then shining on swamps, fens 
and the “green mantle of the standing pool.” 
As soon as he says something noble, he has- 
tens to say something low; into grave discus- 
sions he introduces idle conversations; and 
for the sake of a smart or a froward thing, 
scruples not to let dignity fall like Dagon. 
The materials out of which he constructs hie 
edifice are not all of a kind; he mingles pol- 
ish arble with seabled sand stone, and re- 
se the Romans, when they repaired the 
b of the besiegers in their walls with 
gods and paving stones, altars of porphyry 
aud broken bricks. We are struck with bis 
extensive acquaintance with the world, and 
the fine views which he takes on civil policy 
and social life; but we are soon made to feel 
the presence of something jarring and unwel- 
come; and this is as observable in his late 
work on the Manners, Literature and Arts of 
England as in his novels. 

alwer is devoted to the cause: of litera- 
ture: all his speeches allude to it; his motions 
in pepe refer to it; and, in private as 
well as public life, he is its warm and eloquent 
advocate. No one has shown with such sin- 
gular boldness, and ready wit, and indignant 
invective, the degraded condition of the liter- 
ary men of this island; in other lands, to be 
inspired is an honor; here it is shame. He 
seeks to give mind its empire, and to elevate 
natural genius in Britain as it is in other 
lands, He shuts his eyes to the height of a 
mountain he has to remove before this can 
be accomplished, and works away with the 
same eagerness as if success were sure. In 
Britain, wealth or connection is every thing: 
all that gives dignity in the church, the army, 
and in the government, comes of pence or 





























patronage. A man with the mind of Napo- 
‘eon in war, the eloquence of Taylor in the 
pulpit, the genius of Shakspeare in song, or 
of Gibbon in history, has no more chance for 
honor from government in this free isle than 
2 common hedger or ditcher, unless with ge- 
nius heaven sends wealth. To repair such 
crying evils as these, Bulwer has addressed 
himself. I wish him strength and success. 

The fictions of Joun Gieson Locknart 
are very vgrious; they seem all to be the 
work of different hands, both in conception 
and finish: they show much knowledge of 
human life; an acquaintance with all litera- 
ture that can be called elegant; a sense of 
the beautiful as well as of the ludicrous; a 
heart open to the nobler sensations, and an 
imagination which unites the realities of the 
visible with the shadowy splendor of the in- 
visible world. He is skilful in delineating 
the passions; no one can put what is neces- 
sary to be said in fewer or clearer words; his 
scenes are of kinds, and all of great 
force, and some of them of singular tender- 
ness; his characters are of a condition humble 
or high, as it happens, and more or less em- 
blazoned with the peculiarities of their edu- 
catiun; but in the moments of emotion nature 
triumphs and asserts her birthright; nor has 
he hesitated to look, at times, sternly or sar- 
castically on man and his ways, showing that 
with him the spirit of the age has had its in- 
fluence. 

His works are not numerous; and like the 
Inigaof Johnson, who stood not on his Latin, 
lhe standsamot oa his fictions, but regards 
them as the hurried effusions of youth, unripe 
and unstudied. This may be the case with 
“Peter’s Letters,” a work which touches on 
al] such matters as caught his eye or touched 
his fancy during a real or imaginary excur- 
gion in the north. The work is all life and 
ebaracter, and about as various as can well 
be: it treats of courts of law and Glasgow 
punch; craniology and criticism; tells us how 
to woo a bride or cut upa haggis; and gives 
us the pictures, mental and bodily, of some 
of the leading men of Scotland with great 
truth and effect. It isa singular hotch potch, 
and full of wit and humor. “Valerius” scems 
the product of quite a different mind; it is 
learned, yet the learning weighs down the 
narrative: it is an image of the domestic con- 
dition of the nobler Romans in the days of 
the Cesars; but though the skeleton,was dug 
omer the grave, he clothed it so dexter- 
ously with flesh and muscle, and, breathed 
into it so strongly the breath: of life, that it 
seems the work of nature. “Adam Blair” is 
after another fashion; but, amid scenes of 
dramatic talent, and passages impressed 
with the finest sensibilities, there is evidence 
now and then of the distempered feeling of 
the German school. “Reginald Dalton” was 
his last work, and exhibits talents of an order 
admirably fitted to excel in the study of fic- 
tion; but Lockhart was called to another des- 
tiny—to j- lge rather than invent; and seems 
not to have been unwilling to lay down the 
enchanter’s wand and take up the critic’s rod. 

The variety of character and rapid march 
of narrative in these works, together with 
the images which they place before us of man 
and his passions, were not more welcome to 
the world than the clear, concise, and direct 
language in which they are written. Fre- 
quently, like Swift, the author scorns 
ures of speech or poetic embellishm 
delivers his sentiments in free and nervous 
language; and sometimes the sense of embel- 
lished beauty so far overcomes his natural 
inclination for simplicity, that he indulges in 
tlowers, 

And comprehends a world of figures. 

These snatches are exquisitely beautiful at 
times; and much as I admire the sinewy vigor 
of his plainer style, I wish the muse were 
more frequently with him, for she inspires 
him with language equally natural and infi- 
nitely more beautiful. Though he has not 
published volumes of verse, he is in every 
sense of the word a poet, and it can not be 
otherwise than painful to him to pen a criti- 
cism when he should write a stanza. His 
translations of the Spanish and Moorish bal- 
lads have all the simplicity, and energy, and 
picturesque beauty, and more than the flow, 
of the ballads of the Border. The fine old 
Bible English into which he has rendered 
them, gives the antique hue so natural and 
becoming in the old minstrels; all other trans- 
lations fade away before them. 

_ Were Bexzamin D’Isranua to write noth- 
ing more than “Vivian Grey,” “Contarini 
Fleming,” and “The Wondrous Tale of Al- 





roy,” he would deserve a place among ima- 

inative writers, for there is a fine poetic 
eeling and much brightness of fancy in all 
these works. But it has been his pleasure 
to try experiments in writing, and these we 
all know are dangerous; to forsake the beat- 
en path of thought and the common style of 
language, was a bold thing, and could only 
be justified by success. “The Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy” wears this new costume; and 
though in many eyes it is strange and fan- 
tastic, we can not but say that the flowing 
robe of the Asiatic is as much to our mind as 
the nipped and clipped, and lapeled and puck- 
ered dress of the Rovenieias. He was, how- 
ever, too bold; he pushed the advantages of 
the poetic style too far, and indulged in too 
many eastern figures and flights; when his 
judgment is riper—for he is very young—he 
will perhaps compromize the matter, and 
form an intermediate style, which wil) min- 

le European modesty ene with the 
f rvent language of the children of the sun. 
He has fine conceptions; and 


appoint us if his fancy drops her wings and 


refuses to try another flight in the realms of 
fiction. 

In J. P. R. James we have a novelist of 
another kind; he belongs to the historical 
school of fiction, and, like the masters of the 
art, takes up areal person or a real event, 
and pursuing the source of history, makes 
out the intentions of nature by adding circum- 
stances and heightening character, till, like a 
statue in the hands of the sculptor, the whole 
is in fair proportion, truth of sentiment and 
character. or this he has high qualities; 
an excellent taste, extensive knowledge of 
history, a right feeling of the chivalrous, and 
a heroic and a ready eye for the picturesque; 
his proprieties are admirable; his sympathy 
with whatever is high souled and noble is 
deep and impressive. His best works are 
“Richelieu” and “Mary of Burgundy.” 

“Salathiel,” by the rev. Georez Crony, 
is a magnificent fiction: it is the tale of the 
wandering Jew; and as its hero is doomed to 
a long life and to much variety of fortune, he 
has seen a vast deal; and his story is of the 
destinies of nations as well as of his own 
feelings, experiences and sorrows. There 
are many natural scenes, and passages ten- 
der and eloquent, but somewhat cold and 
stately; it abounds in descriptions on which 
all the splendors of fancy and language are 
lavished. ‘The fault of the work is, there 
can be no sympathy with the adventures of 
one who suffers to fulfil a curse, and whose 
life, stretched on the rack of evil fortune, en- 
dures for centuries. We feel with Salathiel 
for eighty years and odd; and at the close of 
the usual term of human life, shut our hearts, 
and commence wondering. The author, in 
his poem of “May Fair,” was more at home; 
it contains passages which, for condensed 
vigor of thought and language, and sharp se- 
verity of rebuke, are not to be paralleled in 
the “Legion Club” of Swift. 

In her Irish stories, Mrs Hatt excels.— 
Her rustic maidens are copied from the cot- 
tage; nothing can be more faithful and lively; 
nor are her hinds and husbandmen any thing 
inferior: we nowhere see the Lrish character 
more justly or so pleasantly represented. 
She sees neture in proper dimensions; there 
is fancy, but no exaggeration, and life al- 
ways. 

hese are not the whole, and some, I fear, 

are not the best of our living novelists; more 
than twenty contributors to our private 
amusement, and perhaps instruction, remain 
unnoticed, and must, I am grieved to say, be 
crowded together in one general notice.— 
“The Tremaine” of Waxp; the “Matilda” of 
Lorp Muxerave; the “Granby” of Lister; 
and many of Mrs Gore’s novels, are works 
in which the present state of society and 
manners is more or less clearly impressed: 
they are pictures of the time, and no more. 
Something of the same kind may be said 
even of “The Kuzzilbash,” by Fraser; and 
the “Highways and Byways” by Gratran. 
The “Hajji Baba” of 
“Tales and Confessions” of Lerrcu Rircui, 
the “Munster Festivals” of Gnrirrix, “The 
Witch finder” of Gaspry, and the “Fairy Le- 
gends” by Croker, are of another order: on 
some of the legends a national character is 
impressed of a superstitious kind, which awa- 
kens poetic associations. The naval sketches 
of Marryat, Giascock, Cuamien and Basi. 
Hatt, are truths touched slightly by the fin- 
ers of fiction. The author, too, of “The 


atrician at Sea,” has a maritime savor 
about his delineatione. Az I write wholly 


oniEe is different; and‘ 


LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


from memory, I have endeavored to express 
no more than the impressions which a some- 
times too hasty perusal has left on my mind; | 
and I am afraid I have not only omitted to 
name some whom I admire, but probably in- | 
terpreted erroneously the genius of some I | 
have mentioned. exe I allowed to correct | 
my negligence, I would do it in part by nam- | 
ing the authoress of “Elizabeth de Bruce” — 
not so much for the merits of that pleasing 
work, but for the matchless, the inimitable 
dramatic introduction to Meg Dods. The 
supper in the manner of the ancients, and 
the colloquy between Friar Tuck and King 
Richard over the venison pasty, alone equal it. 

I now prepare to descend from the heights 
of fiction into the vale of truth: I must leave 
the path of the eagle for the rail road, and 
turn my eyes from the splendid hues of ima- 
panes to those of sober reality. The rain- 

w is no} under my feet. I quit these 
reg less reluctance, since even 
scenes of fancy and fiction, 
eam engines, and established 
colored manufacture. The rivers 
made fameus in many a song, and which run 
clear in the works of the muse, are now 
stained by the labors of the dyer; for crystal 
waters we have streams of yellow and blue, 
at which cattle hesitate to drink. In the 
fairy ring Watt and Boulton have placed a 
steam engine of seventy horse power; and 
Parnassus, which the poet wished to be 
planted with vines, resounds with the print- 
ing presses employed in that original and in- 
tellectual work,* the Penny Magazine. Some 
of those, however, who stand high among 
the poetic and the imaginative, I shall meet 
again in History, and Biography, and Criti- 
cism; for not a few of our leading spirits vin- 
dicate the description of genius given by 
Johnson—great general powers directed to 
some particular pursuit. 

* This is ironical.—Ed. 

[Continued at page 188.) 
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THE RUSSIAN MONARCHY. 

The Russian monarchy, now the most pow- 
erful ir Christendom, began with Rurick, 
prince of Novogorod, in the year 864, and is 
therefore almost Millenial, in the temporal 
sense of the word. During these ages of su- 
perstition, darkness and despotism, about fif- 
ty autocrats have tyrani over Muscovy. 
The most of them were wild barbarians, who 
ascended the throne through blood, and re- 
tained their power by terror. Nota ray of 
humanity ever enlightened the ambition of a 
Russian czar or boyar, whether he led his 
bearded hordes against the Tartars, massa- 
cred his own gtrelitzes; or passed the Balkan 
with his sanguinary legions to fight with 
more civilized Mahomedans, Supreme and 
merciless the northern autocrat watches with 
a tiger’s eye, glaring from the bloody ruins 
of Poland, the whole of revolutionary Europe. 
Le. no one hope for mercy on whom he 
springs; let no one abide unprepared in pos- 
sessions which he covets. 

Peter the first was a great barbarian, and 
his toils, wan and triumphs have been 
well epitomi by Mr Barrow, whose fidel- 
ity is far superior to his eloquence; but in 
every chivalric quality he was infinitely ex- 

ed by his rival, the roya! madman of 
Sweeden. The barbarity and ambition of 
Vandal and Goth are branded on all the deeds 
ofthe autocrats, From the age of Rurick,the 
Russians have been willing slaves and instru- 
ments of imperial despotism. 

Their veneration for the descendants of 
the first grand duke Rurick was such that 
while his dynasty subsisted, so far from ima- 
gining & revolt, it never e into a Rus- 
sian’s head, that his cout could be other- 
wise than by a despotic sovereign. 
So profound was this idea, that when, after 
the assassination of the first false Demetrius, 
the nation elected for czar, Schwiskoi, who 
was indeed a descendant from the ancient 
kings, but of a branch which had been for a 
long time separated from it, this prince vol- 
untarily offered to take an oath, by which he 
would bind himself never to pe any boyar to 
death without the consent of his peers; upon 
this, the whole body of the Boyars threw 
themselves at his feet, snpplicating him not 
to throw away slightly so precious a jewel 
of the iaspesial crowa! But Schwiskoi having 
sunk under the power of Poland, and the 
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proceed to anew eléction, some ofithem pro- 
posed to limit the power of the new sove- 
reign, who could have no right over them. 
but what they pleased to give him. Several 
Russian lords, who were at the time prison- 
ers in Poland, strongly seconded this resolu- 
tion, and among otlfers, the bishop of Rezau, 
Feodor, or Philaret, who did not then ima- 
gine that the election would fall upon his 
son. 

Upon this, a senate was formed under the 
appellation of Sobor, in which not only the 
Boyars, but also these who occupied great 
stations or offices in the empire had a seat, 
and unanimously resolved not to elect any 
sovereign that would not bind himself by 
oath to administer justice according to the 
ancient laws of the empire, to condemn ho 
person by his own arbitrary authority, to 
augment no taxes, or to make peace or war 
without consulting the Sobor. 

That the prospeetive Czar might be the. 
more firmly bound to these conditions, it was 





that he should not be chosen out 
of any family, either powerful by birth, or by 
such influence in the country ag might ena- 
ble him to violate his oath, and to arrogate 
to himself a despotic power. 

With this view, they chose a young gen- 
tleman of fifteen years old, by name Mic 1 
Fedorovitz Romanow, His father, the bishop 
of Rezau, had with great firmness opposed 
the Polish faction. All the relation he had 
to the ancient family was that Ivan Basilivitz 
II. had married his grandfather's sister, An- 
astasia Romanowna, the daughter of a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

The Czar Michael Fedorovitz, accepted 
and signed without hesitation the conditions 
proposed to him. He reigned for sometime 
agreeably to the conventiom. But his father, 
Philaret, having been released from his Po- 
lish captivity, and afterwards chosen patri- 
arch, managed so dexterously, through the 
authority which his dignity gave him over a 
superstitious people, the diseontent which 
the lesser nobility had conceived againat the 
Boyars, and the dissensions that reigned 
among themselves, that he soon acquired the 
full power, and, as long as he lived, held his 
son in pupilage. 

This patriarch by various stratagems, got 
rid of the republican spirits, and left nothing 
to the Sobor, but the honor of approving his 
ordinances. ‘To maintain hisencroachments, 
he instituted a new Bt, to which he gave 
the name of St , and granted to it 
great privileges and prerogatives, but never 








trusted the command to any Russian of great 
rank, nor put any officers over them but ad- 
venturers, who had distinguished themselves 
in the wars against Poland. Thence it was 
that the Russian nobility held these troops 
in the utmost contempt, which the Strelitzes 
repaid with most cordial hatred. 

This militia exalted the Czar Michael Fe- 
dorovitz to such a condition, as to enabie 
him, after his father’s death, to continue to 
reign with the same power. 

After the decease of Michael}, his son Al- 
exis, who succeeded him, found himself so 
strengthened in power, by the assistance of 
the Strelitzes, that he was under no neces- 
sity of keeping any measures with the nobil- 
ity, and could invade their privileges as much 
and as often as he pleased, 

Alexis dying, his son Feodor Alexovitz as- 
cended the throne. ‘This prince, though of 
an extremely delicate constitution, and al- 
most always ill, nevertheless, by means of 
the Strelitzes, maintained his power against 
the nobility. He even resolved to burn the 
genealogical tables of descent of a!l the no- 
bility, which were kept at Moscow in a pai- 
ticular chancery, By this royal burglary he 
meant to abolish at one stroke the difference 
between the greater nobility and the lesse:. 
—. Czar Feedor iy! aan, aan, the 

t rone the younger 
as vad Peter Alexovitz, to the susecen of 
the elder Ivan, in the hope, that during the 
minority of Peter, who was not then above 
ten years old, they should find some 
occasion for renewing the privileges which 
they had lost under the preceding reigne. 

ut the princess Sophia, sister to the Czar, 
discontented at seeing her brother, by her 
mother’s side, Ivan, excluded from the gov- 
ernment in favor of only her half , Pe- 
ter, intrigued so artfully as to gain the affec- 
tion of the Strelitzes, and to excite a revolt, 
in which the Boyars, who had excluded Ivan, 
were massacred, This pri was then de- 
clared Czar, conjointly with his brother, and 





great men of the empire having revolved to 





even the princees Sophia appointed coregent, 


~ eer 
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it will sit for the trial ofthe 


_ performed this extraordinary feat in 77 minutes, 
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published those of her broth- Murrart.—Major M. M. , of the U. 8. 

erain all the Public acts, and even upon the coin; army, arrived in this city from Fort Gratiot, on 
i i i Saturday, with two companies of artillery; one 

of which is to be stationed at Fort Hawilton, 
and the other with the major, at New London. 





brother. 

Catharine having succeeded to him, the prince | who at the time of the Black Hawk expedition, 
Menzikof¥ maintained hiMeclf in the absolute received an order to repair to the frontiers with 
power which he had acquired; and during three | hig company at 10 o'clock in the morning, and 


ility | tiot, at the foot of lake Huron, whence he now 
would undoubtedly have regained their ancient returns with his compan y, after a two years’ ab- 
prerogatives. Just upor his death they imagin- | sence on seven hours notice. —Ib, 
ed t i 


. * . refines 
themselves from slavery; but their design did Prompt AND PROPER Postsument.—On Thurs- 
not eucceed, as tie inferior nobility were mere day afternoon last, nine of the crew of the ship 
vopendants on the crown and sworn execution- | New En land, lying in Boston harbor ready fur 
ers of the tyrant 8 will. i tes sea, revolted and retused to do duty: they were 

Until the time of the Czar Ivan Basilovitz II. immediate] y arrested, examined and committed 
who reigned trom the year 1533 to 1580, there for trial beiore tne circuit court then in session. 
were no other laws in Russia than the will and On Saturday the grand jury found abill against 
pleasure of the despot. This prince formed a them, and the i ieted the 




















es 
eloquent address was delivered by Morea Bow. Summary.—The Globe contradicts the repo; 
Crs, esq. The festivities of the occasion termin-| of the ravages Of the cholera among the troon, 
ated with a ball in the evening. at Fort Mitchell, Alabama. 
Sir John Herschel arrived safe at the Cape in 
Toans is Ganprxs.—The quantity ofinsects| the middle of January, landed all his instruments, 
these reptiles destroy ma garden is immense, and was pr eparing to erect an obsrvatory. 
as their digestion is very rapid. An Engiish A public meeting has been held in Middlebury. 
horticultarist writes that he has preserved and Vermont, for the purpose of taking effectual mea- 
protected toads for more than 20 years; his rea. sures for the destruction of wolves, which are con- 
son for commencing it, originated from the cir- tinuing their ravages on the flocks of the farm- 
cumstance ofa friend observing his hop bed so ers adjoining the adjacent mountgjns. Mr Ab- 
much infested with insects, advised him to! be of Middlebury, has quemial ie eapturinz 
introduce toads as a certain remedy, and to his} itter of seven whelps, for which he is entitled 
qe Surprise he observed one of these reptiles to a bounty of seventy dollars. 
Svouring ants as fast as he wag able to count The number of Trades’ Unio nists in and about 


istacti 5 d withih }2 
satisfaction, that whenever toads are encoura- | London are computed at 365,000 and withip | 


ged, ants will disappear. Another writer under bre they 7 parenting given object, £1. 
the signature of Hes” says, ‘‘I have known 7S penny : — f New Y 
common frames for cucumbers and melons com. Mr Frazee, artist, of the city , . ew ork, 
pletely cleared of ants which infested them, by having completed the model C f os of Mr 
merely confining a toad in them.”” When trees | chief Justice Marshall, has arrived at > 
are infested with ants, it is reeommended to con- | ton, and is engaged on another of general Jack. 
fine the toad behind a board set on one edge, un; | son. 














til they become habituated to the « | en His i Excellane y, the Empeear of Mo- 
oo emapituated =~ PR = sone aeagig Es 















— until 
vitz. nder the reign of Peter 
however, continued to serve for the 
of judgments and decrees in trials at law. 
ome writers have asserted that before the 
reign of Peter I. the Ragsians, collectively and 
separately, wero all stupid and mere! brutes; 
but this ts false, as the contrary may be easily 
oved, 
PThose, who have imagined this, should read 
the Russian his of the seventeenth century; 
in the course of which, the ambit 


Escrants at Qursrc.—Our intelligence from 
Quebec, says the N, Y, Commercial, is down to 
the 27th of May, at which time there had arri- 
ved during the Present season, no less than five 
thousand five hundred and thirtyeight emigrant 
passengers, and there were at Gross Isle, below, 
fifteen barques and brigs with an additional num. 
ber of over three thousand, making the total 
over eight thousand. At the same date last year 
the number of emi rants amounted only to one 
thousand one hundred and nine, 

















Navat.—The Delaware, 75, and the frigate 
United States were at Mahon 19th March, al! 
well. The Vandalia was at Pensacola, 4th of 
May. The St Louis sailec from Kingston, Jam. 
Sth May, for the Mexican coast. The Falmouth 
was at Pensacola 4th of May. The Natchez 
wag at Rio 9th April. The Ontario at Monte 
Video same date. . The Boxer at Rio April 13. 


tion into factions, that brought it to the brink 
ofruin. The Swedes were masters of Novogo- 


selves from the yoke imposed on them by two 
such powerful enemics a8 Sweden and Poland 
at that time were, In Jess than fifty years they 
reeonquered all the provinces which had been ta- 
ken from them in the time of their domestic 


Miami Univensiry.—The summer session of 
this institution cominenced on the Sth inst. A 
number of new students have already arrived, 
The Miami University was never in a more 
flourishing condition, During the last term, 
rising of two hundred scholars were in attend. 
fest the justice of owning, that undertakings of | ance. Jt is designed, during the coming sum- 
such importance could not be projected or exe. i 

accommodation of students. Hitherto, a num- 
ussians, in general, do not want rude i j 
wit or natural good sense. The concern and at- 
tention of Peter [, Civilization of hig 
country nevér exten citizens and peas- 
ants; have 








ilege, to witness the silent, but of 
this institation for the Jast seven An 
mend | it to 


prebend whatever js Froposed to them; they, 
i iseover the necessary ex- 
pedients for arriving at their ends; and they 
seize, with discernment, any favorable occasions 
to aggrandize or enrich themselves, A Russian 
citizen oF peasant will, on all Occasions, give 
proof of at least equal sagacity and shrewdness 
with what is commonly foun.’ among the lower 
vussal order in any other country of southern or 
eastern Evrope.—North ican Magazine, 


study thorough and yee pee the mode of im. 


the powers of the mind and heart; the govern- 
ment parental and affectionate, the situation of 
the college and villa high and beautiful; and 
the inhabitants inte] igent, refined and hospita- 


a well regulated and valuable seat of learning.— 
The Schoolmaster. 





American Mammoru.—In a recent lecture on 
geology, in Hartford, Conn., professor Silliman 
exhibited to his audience, one of the joints ofthe 
back bone of a huge Mastadon, or American 
mammoth, recently discovered in excavating a 
raceway in the western part of Berlin, in the 
valley of the Salisbury river, in Connecticut. 
The tens was in fine preservation, the principal 
change being in the color. It was pest one 
of the joints near the loins, where the back bone 
(from this Specimen,) must have been about 18 


PRESENTMENT.—~A presentment has been made 
to the grand jury of the circuit court of the Uni- 


longing to Lewiston, commanded by capt. Wes- 
ey, while cruizing near the entrance of the 


With 8 or 10 blacks on board, among them two 
children. The captain, supposin they were 
runaways, requested them te maxe fast to the 
pilot boat, and he would tow them to the land, 
which the blacks declined, and the pilot left 
them. The captain still entertainin suspicions, 
went again t¢ the boat & requested th 

fast to his vessel. The blacks still refused, and 
some altercations ensued, when they again par- 
ted. After leaving them some distance, the 
captain of the pilot boat, irritated probably by 
the recent altercation, again put about and steer- 
< A boat, 4 determination, it is al. 
e carryin poi (nd conning down 
se Sot ee er a nin 

rr see in two, in consequence of which 4 


eton would be 2 noble memorial of the 
mals whieh once reamed through N 


Derratcations at New Ortgans. + 12th 
ult., the cashier of the Consolidated Association, 
and two.of the clerks of the same banky:were ar- 
rested. Large deficits have been disceyered, the 
cause of which has been traced to thosé individ- 
uals, They gave security, each in the sum of 
$25,000, for their “ppearance at trial, and have 
since decamped. ; 








n, 
Court adjourned over to the 15th of July, when 
the case,” 


. war agent the Kingdom of 
Ronser Ciornes.—A \ gentleman on a visit to | the two Sicilies, because t Consul for tive latter 
1 who 





Niagara recommends to © there to fur- | Government failed in an appointment to meet 
nish themselves With a full suit o tubber clothes, | him. 

as a protection against the water and spray at The Genoa Gazette contains an account of the 
the falls. He Says in a letter—‘‘In thig dress I | removal of a church steeple entire, at Creseen. 
went under the sheet of Water at Table Rock tino, in Piedmont, from one point to another, a: 
‘twice, and once staid under some time for the | several yards distance, where it was placed on 
Purpose of making some thermometrical obser- | new foundations. The operation took place un. 
vations; and today [ went under the sheet of wa- | der the direction of an engineer, and the master 





ter on the New York side, where, if water would | mason was so confident of its success, that he 

ever have penetrated, it would have gone to my | made his son remain in the steeple and ring the 

skin. And yet I came out in each ted per mae | bells during the transport! 

dry, excepting my feet, and the ey 8 of my The Globe contradicts the repo? of the rara- 

coat, where the Spray blew under my sleeve.”’ es of the cholera among the troops at fort 
: : . itchell, Alabama. 

A Gust.—If a statement which we find in The editor of the Cambersburg (Pa,) paper 
one of our Mexican Papers is to be relied on, the has lately seen a worm or snake, about three 
country of the Incas has given birth toa human inches long and as large as a coarse sewing 
prodigy, worthy to stand by the side of Goliah. needle, which was lately taken from the ear ofa 
He is an Indian, about 18 years of age; height, married lady of that place. 
about 8 feet 2 inches. Hig body is well formed Capt. Downs, of the frigate Potomac lately 
and robust; but his face and head hideous, having arrived in Boston, gave a most splendid ball on 


asmall narrow forehead, a misshapen cranium 7 - 
and but little hair; nose ‘slender above, but large a dpe i 2 - pe, od bey wa y a 











and dilated near the nostrils; large mouth; li 
thick and curved; teeth small 3 qupensed The dwelling house of the rev. Mr Davis, of 
from each other; small chin, and neither on it Ballston, was burnt on Wednesday last—a part 
nor on his upper lip, is any beard visible. Shoe, | of the furniture was saved, but his loss is 00 
#1 points; length of his hand from the wrist to | beyond the insurance, 

the end of the great finger, 18 inches and one| The rifle, ordered by the young men of Phi- 


































undertook, for a het of $800, to run, yesterday, 
says the N.Y. Cour, and Enq. of Tuesday, from 
the.corner of Fourteenth street and Third Ave- 
nue to Herlaon and back in: 80 minutes, He 


JUBILEE at Jamestowy.—The 227th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the first colonists of Vir- 
ginia, was celebrated at Jamestown on the 24th 














ult. About two thousand persons were present, 

g the distingui guests were Messrs 
Tyler, Poindexter “Tipton, of the senate of 
the U. S. The devotional exercises atthe church 
Were performed by rey, S. R. Kollock; and an 


and appeared aferwardsbut little . The 
one teem ment, is Ps miles: 6 miles 
out an ; € is about yé 

and weight 147 he, Y¢8FS of age, 








line; do. of great finger, 10 inches, Lastly, he ladelphia, for col. Crockett, is finished by Mr 
is erect, of a melancholy disposition, and his Constable, aud is a very splendid affair. . 
flesh exhibits a general laxness, like that of chil- A decision has been recently made by one of 
dren.—N. Y. Jour of Com. ep the judges, of Kentucky, to the effect that the 

“bank of the common fe 





to 





How To REMEDY THE INCONVENIENCE or Fine 
Swaprine.—A correspondent of the Genesee tlonal, Plog im contravention of that clause of 
Farmer says that wood in burning, snaps from | the constitution of the United States which for- 
the side nearest the heart. If it then Projects | bids the separate states tu issue “bills of credit,”’ 
coals or sparks into the room, just turn the stich; The Patterson Intelligence furnishes the gra- 
al tifying intelligencer that the Mechanics’ bank, 
. in that village, will donbtless be able, ultimately 
Exctaxp.—Changes of some importance in| to redeem its paper; which is stated to be ve 
the English courts have recently taken place, limited—the amount we have heard stated at 
Mr Baron Williams has been removed from the $17,000. 
Pxehequer to the king's bench, and Peron'|-’ On Sanday week the inhabitants of Guilford, 
Vaughan to the court of common pleas. Their Vermont, witnessed a tremendous freshet. Be- 
| ew pn the Exchequer are supplied by judge sides damage done to fences, land, &c. we hear 
ames Parke and Alderson. there were carried away 7 bridges, 2 grist mills, 














for the repeal of the union was brought to a close 
on the evening of the 28th of A pril by a decisive 
vote against it. uy 

Immediately after the decision, Mr Spring Rice 
moved an address to the king on the subject of 


David Odell, formerly of Connecticut, but 
recently residing at Monticello in this state, Cut 
his throat and fell instantly dead at that place a 
short time since. He was a man much addie- 


Several persons to his funeral, 


to the house of lords, when earl Grey moved The building occupied by the city courts at 
that it be concurred in. The motion, after two'|, New Orleans has been entirely destroyed by fire, 
impressive speeches from lord Grey and lord communicated from an adjoining house occupied 
Brougham, was unanimously agreed to, and the by a druggist, which was also destroyed. The 


king appointed the first day of May for receiy. pes papers and records of the courts were 
ing i saved, 


Ing it. 

The British ship Canopus, [74] was under or- The Philadelphians are exceedingly proud of 
ders at Devonport, to take 12,000 stand of arms their new exchange, and they are not to blame 
to Corunna. : for it. The U. S. Gazette after speaking of 
Some new appliance recent} added to that fine 





hiefly of farme ith thei families, 

chiefly o rs wi ir f° , 
folk: and Norfolk, well supplied with money for! The corporation of New Orleans have pesely 
purchasing and tilling land in America, ased from Madam Fortier a rge Lard 

The Strathfieldsay, chartered by the emi on the Meterse road for the Purpose of convert- 
tion committee, was to sail from Gravesend on ing it intoa burying ground. The Price was fifty 
the Ist, with avo hundred and ninety young wo- thousand dollars, payable one fifth cash, and the 
men, of good character, for Hobartstown, New | balance in one two and three years. 
South Wales. The abandonment of Algiers as a Colon , has 

Richard Lander, who solved the great problem | heen recommended by a committee of French 
of the embouchuere of the Niger, and who was chambers. Their report affirm that it cannot be 
the conductor of the late steam boat commer. maintained, with @ less army than 25,000 men, 
cial expedition into the interior of Africa, has | that it costs France 30,500,000 of france per 
been murdered at a place 200 or 300 miles up| annum, while its own revenucs do not exceed 
that river. y?UV,000 francs. tn 


—a bank said 
owned by the state, is unconstity: | 


The debate on the motion of Mr O'Connell 2 saw mills, 1 clothing mill, besids flooms, dams, 
&c. ' 
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BUFFALO, JUNE li, 1634. 
During the months of June and Jury, $2,50 
will be received for the current year; at ayy 
TIME AFTERWARDS, $3,00 will be invariably 


charged. 


a '* 

Sraveny.—lIt affords us unfeigned pleasure to 
learn that Anti-Slavery societies are rapidly 
springing up in various parts of the country. 
Very interesting meetings have been recently 
held in the eity of New York and other places; 
and from the spirit evinced by many eminent 
and devoted philanthropists, we doubt not that 
more strenuous efforts will be made to procure 
the immediate and total abolition of slavery. 
Every true patriot will sincerely rejoice at the 
speedy dow#tefall of thig most iniquitous, oppres- 
sivé and inhuman system. Let the advocates 
of the poor slave persevere in their efforts to ac- 
complish this desirable event; but let them avoid 
every thing that will needlessly irritate those 
whom it is their object to convince. This great 
cause is advancing, and it will continue to ad- 
vance, until not only America, but every coun- 
try in the world, shall be freed from that :nost 
odious of all tyrannies—the slave system. 

















Tue Gey. Porter.—This fine steam boat, 
lately built at Black Rock, came into our har- 
bor for the first time on Thursday last, when a 
large number of citizens availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit her. For the following 
description of this beautiful vessel we are indebt- 
ed to the Bulletin. Her length is 147 1-2 feet 
on deck, and 130 keel—breadth of beam 28 feet 
—depth of bold 9 1-2 feet, and her burthen ra- 
ted at 400 tons. She is propelled by a powerfu! 
low pressure engine of 140 horse power, and is 
calculated to become one of the swiftest hoats on 
the lake. Her ladies’ and gentlemen's cabins 
are aft the engine; the ladies’ on deck, contain- 
ing 16, and the gentlemen’s below, containing 
32 berths. The steerage below, containing 26 
berths: and a fourth, on deck, tastefully fitted 
up with 12 berths, being an addition to the or- 
dinary nun-ber of cabins upon other | 
ners, gen. P. B. Porter. capt. Norton, Smith & 


Macy, and others. Smith & Macy, agents 
Buffalo. od . 





Finz.—On Wednesday last, a large black- 
smith’s shop, belonging to Messrs Bowen and 
Jones, of this city, and situated near the canal, 
was completely destroyed by fire. One of the 
adjoining buildings, owned by Mr Reynolds, 
and occupied as a dwelling, was considerably 
injured. So great was the pressure of business 
at the time of the fire, that almost within eight 
and forty hours, another and yet larger shop 
was erected on the site of the former, where we 
hope the enterprising proprietors will long con- 
tinue their useful vocation. 





Coxeress.—On the 2d instant, Mr Stevenson 
resigned his office as chairman of the house 
representatives. Indisposition was the 
assigned by the hon. gentleman for this step. On 
his leaving the chair, the clerk called the house | 
to order. A motion was then made to proceed 
to the choice of a speaker, which was carried, 
There were ten ballots before an election was 
made. The number of votes varied from 211 to 
221. Mr Bell, of Tennessee, was finally elected 
On the 34 instant, Mr Clay’s joint resolutions, 
declaring that the reasons of the secretary of the 
treasury for removing the public deposites are 
unsatisfactory, were passed by the senate and 
sent to the house for concurrence. 





Irems.—The Patterson rail road is now com- 
pleted into that town, and on Friday last the 
inhabitants were gratified with the novel sight 
of two cars, laden with passengers, passing 
through the main street. The company have 
continued a single tract from their depot to con- 
gress house, whereby the passengers are landed 
on from the cars in the center of the village. 

The hon. Edward Lloyd, formerly governor 
of Maryland, and member of the United States 
senate from that state, died a few days since, at 


is 10 gy between this port and Detroit. Ow. | Peaimed, eee enamel Dishes? 


letter presse, printed 
PA on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
embel with 





Annapolis, at the age of 65. 





A frightful hurricane was experieneed on the 
4th ultimo in the county of Florence, Ala. The 
tempest tore down trees, houses, every thing 
that it passed over. A Mrs Butler and four chil- 
dren were crushed to death by the fall of their 
house, and Mr Butler himself was badly injured. 
Two boys in a waggon together with the horse 
were instantly killed by the fall of a tree. Three 
individuals of a family named Scott, also fell vic- 
tims to the fury of the storm, besides others who 
were more or less injured. 

The rev. John C, Young, president of Center 
College, has been elected president of the Tran- 
sylvania University. 

The Atlas Bank in Boston, commenced busi- 
ness on Monday, and discounted on that day 
$210,000. One of the by laws of this Bank pro- 
vides, that ‘‘No person shall be eligible as a 
Direetor, until he shall have made and signed a 
declaration that he will not, while a director, be 
a bor:ower of money from the said bank, for pa- 
per that may be signed or endorsed by him.” 

The number of emigrants who have arrived at 
Quebec from Europe, up to the 17th ult. is 8538, 
—seven times as many as arrived during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The editor of the Rising Sun in Indiana, of- 
fers a barrel of flour as a premium for the best 
original tale, to be furnished him by the 25th. 
This is by no meansa mealy mouthed expression 
of his estimation of literary talent. 

Harvard college still remains in an insurrec- 
tionary state. 





Avvertiseme nuts. 


he Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 

ny p have sion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
their own or other ilies, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. They ean furnish 
a library for a school which will contain 235 volumes, 
omeuntiog to 98,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. Thesc 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and mapé, illustrating the various subjects 
of which the books treat. ‘The price of the complete 
set is $41. 

Beoites this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs @1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &e. are not placed in the regular 











,» Hymna Books, Biogra’ 


Nearly the whole of the boske have been priatea 
from stereotype plates, on pers; many ofthem 
pant written cupressty for the Union, and Ar have 


ured by any y School, afid Sunday School 
Bociet » Which will send a copy of its conetivetion, a 
list of: officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or @3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 
In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; eee Sater adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read,.to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 


: 


little gemganien youth might join and purchase a 
complete ary 


for their amusement and instruction! 


8¢! by common y pu 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 


tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 


and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
' 


families and individuals they go amongst! 
Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
con 


the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
to Farperice W. Porter, Co 4 


if 
ing Secretary, American Sunday Schoo! Union, No. 
146 C auf 


hestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 
inal and selected tales, agente. essays, travel- 
te 





in fi and historical ske' , biogra 
i is ished simultaneously in the Cities He Boston 
and Hartford 





HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
rovid » 
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Jie Wisi, deer ana Pla- 

P subscriber has this day receiv- 

eda very rich and extensive assortment of above 

goods, which he offers at wholesale or retail, on 

favorable tertis. Particular attention ag to rep 
. M. 





HE subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of 
Buffalo, Wat he has established hinseif us au 
mter, in Main st. eleven doors below the 

jouse, Where all orders in that line will be at- 

tended to with punctuality and despatch, 
E. HOLLINSHBAD. 
19 
DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
Hotel, 
BLACK ROCK, N.Y. 

DINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant ‘Tailors, 

0. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully ackuow e the 

liberal support they have received from their friends and 


the public, and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 
Orders ut the shortest notice and on 








the most reasonable terns. 






Ts NORTH” AMERIC ag BAeast 
ner L. Fairfie, editor. meguzine 
ted particularly to Americap ‘literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches ofseenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of oceurrences, with re- 
views of all new-works, constitute @ portion of the en- 
tertainment which is pr in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are ¢arefully avoided; and ali 
merely personal rival -enimosity excluded frow 
the pages of this le 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month, Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers, . 

he price is five dollars per annum, payavle in ad- 

vance. jan 8 


ALDIE’S Select Cireplating LIBRARY, issued 

every week; each number containing as much 

as a common sized volume of 260 pages; price @5'a 
year, or five co for @20, sent to one cddrese. ' 

Economy.—Of the books published by us in the two 

first vol of the “Select Cireulating Library,” the 
















f 
and | traditionary Stories; W. a 
children, ornamented wi! The liwlian Exilein Fngtandy, Wacoust: Jouran a 
vings. pwnueiee the parow by The Duchess oy El ‘a ee 
ABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, | ments. | The bookseller » ET ER- 


/ No. 8, Eilicott Square, Muin st.—The ubove rooms 
are pow filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 


nished at all times:—French, Otto- 
ha 












paper ools; 
basin and washhand Stands; French, high- 
dome, fancy and lowpost Bedste 


oid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
ing Chairs, sple' article; fanc r Chairs o 
every description; Settees, and 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every deseription; mahogu- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
cherry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Terning done to or- 
notice. Bed posts und table legs on hand at 
all times. Aliberal discount made to those who 


ny and black walnut 
ttee Cradles; Writing 








UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 

for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
t assortment of echool books that has ever been 
red in this section of the coun 
for cash, lower than they can be 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being ous 


and 

stock of Miscellan 
mprising the best editions of the standard 
ry, biography, theology 
eral assortment of the 
is stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 


ents in abundance, of all 
the leading branch of his busi- 
with 











to bu e 
wishes to care cash into 
best advantage must be sure to call at 
Strele’s Bookstore, where they can be furuished on bet- 
tained at any other store 





. WILGUS,No. 203 Main street, has just receiv- 
, in 2 vole. Parochial 
ospel, by 8. H. Tying, 


Lectures on the-Law and the 
a country Parsen’s 


D. Scenewof cur Parish, b 
; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
h of God, in a series of disgertations, 





following bave also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Bandiui 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Reervit and i Baratogy: Picken’s 





a lers’ 
We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
seribers for four and five dollars, in addition te the fol- 


lowing entire works, various m ’ 
and the Journal of Belles Letres gratis, vi = f 


Th 
lars anf come 






Earthquake of C 
r worth at 





MA . 

ducted by James Hall voted to literature and 
science, is publiehed during the first week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and son 
in six months, or three dollars, in advance. A pay- 
ment made between the 1st of January and the 1st July, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where oe shall be delayed 
until after the Ist of Jaly, the additional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a year, or discontinued until close of a year; ' 
bat subscribers may commence r with any 
my ian A righ : oun his at Lourtptie =~ 
as havi it to 8 su iD, un- 
less he shall have paid Tr arears, and en notice 
before the ones of ear. Publis by 

COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Olio. 


‘THE PARTHENON is published at Union Coli 
containi least 


outht bers, each at 
+, a apamen, during the time college is in 
is $2 50 per annem, 
of the 








customar 
All communications must be catreuned, 
the of the Parthenon. 


the quarto form, conve 
aad for a year will make 


arge ineludin, 
will be furnished with the last 
Advertisements are excluded, 


is two dollars and fifly cents year, 
vance; thre dollars any 

months after the time of su '. the 
terms are not complied w oe papers have 
to engioy a collector, three fifty cents wil 


be invar 


oo Te re: 


SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








by the Rev, R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
rinciple of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
. C, Abbott; Manly Piety, in ite principles, by R. 
Religious Souvenir, by 
Churehman’s Almanae; 





Common Prayer, fine snd ; 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 


pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 


uftalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 
UST KECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 203 
Main street; Albums, an ant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysie; Adams’ Grammar; B 
Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charies 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. A. W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1°34. 
BOOK STORE, No. ,203 Main street, 
Wilgus has just receiv- 
of Books and Stationa 
weation Annual, b 





i 4 ° 
the whole or any portion of 
tish tof acall education. It also e 
lies for acquiring qualifications suitable for the busi- 
ness of teaching. 


Department. 
intended to be ny RE 
i) 2 vant 





January @, 1834. A. W. 





Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, P. 


copy 
ness, are to be directed, post paid, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 





eT HE Laps BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 


riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal ectavo 
with clear, new, and beautiful 


id engravings on copper 


and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
ettention, ond embrect 
The terms of the 


ng every variety of subject. 
Lady’s Book are three dollars 
©. Published by L. A. Go- 


‘Bnnum, pa in advane 
Seip Co. Athenian Baildings, Frank!!n Place, Phile- 
a. 





the late firm will be closed 


3 paeahint eRe 
in al) its various branches, will be continued by N. 


Wiltiom Vercindes ax 
the office of the aay FF t. Buffal 


PRW comple ects of the Piret Volume of we 
, may be obtained, price @1 5. 














specially for of 
1D the ease 008 Cupar 


ly to their interests, 
mi ht, bho ternal solic 


Collegiate The eae | of 
52 


~ ‘or aterm of twentyone weeks. Puri-ior, Ee 


bo ng, room, furniture and fuel, 827,00, ‘ 
in rooms, 


modations for private to one Dot & 
boarder, 82,00; one not a boarder, studyicg 
whole two 
and fuel, 
term, or @ year, of 


who board at the institution in: 




















TWILIGHT. 


Come, gentle twilight, come 
Ands read thy purple wings 
Along the shore, with fairy hum, 
mystic murmurings; 
Come while the lake is still, 
And mute the breezes play, 
And birds with many an artless tbril!! 
Shall sing thy roundelay. 


Yon little silver star 
Hath filled his urn anew, 

To aid thy stealthy flight from far 
Amid the depth of blue; 

Abroad the glow worm ines, 
With living Immp, to greet 

The light fall from the balmy skies, 
And hither guide thy feet. 


A little longer, then, 
Sweet twilight linger here, 
Till one sole songster ‘mid the glen 
Entbrals the raptured ear; 
‘Then in its tangled grove, 
Beneath the wood tree, 
Oh, f will think of my lady love, 
And she will think of me! 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


LETTER VI. 
Roseav, in Dominica, March 5, 1834. 

1 wrote to you yesterday from Martinique, 
and to my own surprise find myself to day :n 
Dominica, for we had designed passing a fort- 
night in the former. But as we sat at the table 
in the evening, captain James, of the Spey, Fal- 
mouth packet, came into the harbor. So fine a 
ship and so good an officer were strong tempta- 
tions to our roving habits, and we embarked 
the same night at an hour's notice. 

Going on deck at sunrise the following mor- 
ning, we saw the mountains of Dominica within 
two miles of the ship. . We soon came abreast 
of the town of Roseau; and captain James 
wishing to replenish his water casks, allowed 
us the whole day on shore, and gave us his 
company. An excursion into the mountains 
was our first object; but as our party consisted 
of seven jersons, each requiring a horse, there 
was some delay in the accommodation. Our 
captain, however, had a kind friend in the gov- 
ernor’s secretary, the horses were provided, and 
we were soon among the hills. We first visited 
Mont Bruce, a considerable elevation, with a 
platform at top, on which are the garrisons, bar- 
racks. The view from this place presents to 
the eye a vast ravine, bounded by lofty moun- 
tains, with pretty cascades in the distance. ‘T'o 
the west we beheld the Caribean sea, many sail 
of vessels, and at our feet the town of Roseau. 
A continuation of our side disclosed a constant 
variation of similar scenes, luxuriant foliage, 
bleak declivities and uninhabitable solitudes. 

The town of Roseau lies directly on the mar- 
gin of the sea; it has no harbor, bay or other 
protection from the weather, and although ori- 
ginally laid out with considerably attention to 
eonvenience, is now a decayed and almost de- 
serted place: the few white inhabitants I saw 
looked pallid and sickly; but the blacks, as is 
usual in the tropics, appeared to be little incon- 
venienced by those physical causes which prey 
upon their masters. There is but one public 
house in the place, and this is so seldom patron- 
ised as to possess very few comforts. They 
however, gave us a good dinner, the best part 
of which consisted ofa dish of enormous frogs 
(Crapauds,) served up in akind of fricasee. A 
majority of the company agreed that they were 
more delicate and better flavored than chickens 
and probably the y eg would have been una- 
nimous, had not these unsightly reptiles been 
seen hopping about the room at our first en- 
trance. 

Among other natural products of Dominica 
we procured several fine sawyer beetles, which 
are as large as a wren, and furnished wit: a fear- 
ful proboscis. They assured us that these in- 
sects are found only in Dominica, of which, how- 
ever, I cannot speak. They are doubtless fa- 
miliar to the entomologists, but to me their size 
and structure were matters of astonishment. 

In the evening captain J., Mr B. and myself 
waited on the governor, sir Charles Schomberg, 
who received us politely, gave us a glass of con- 
stantia, and’expressed much good feeling towards 
the United States. Dominica is a most sickly 
and unproductive spot; nor can I imagine what 
inducements it has to the residence of the few 
merchants and other white persons who contin- 
ne on its shores. Its crops are meagre, its trade 
cwindled to a bagatelle, its roads mountainous, 
its air charged with noxious vapours, and soci- 
ety uninviting. Yet where has not Mammon 
his temple and his worshippers! 

I came to the conclusion that Dominica is 
better than St Lucia, in the same way that a 
rotten apple is preferable toa bad egg. To me 
it will be no surprise if in ten pak aN these 
islands should be abandoned to the negroes. 





. Sofitade. is .adapted to give a knowledge of | 


character; mixing wilh the world, to draw out or 


‘to modify character. : 
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The prefect of Lyons, the general who com- 
manded there during the revolt, and the Procu- 
reur du Roi, have been severally rewarded 
by promotions in the legions of honor; and t 
prefect has, in addition, been created a peer of 
France. 

The English have taken steps to erect light 
houses ¥ the western side of the Gulf of Flor- 
ida, leaving those on the Florida shore to the 
American government. 

Since the accession of the present king of 
England to the throne, fiftysix admirals, seven 
retired admirals, and sixtythree generals have 
died. 

The health of Mobile is improved—no epi- 
demic disease prevails there. 

The village of Millersburg, Ohio, has been al- 
most totally destroyed by fire; thirty buildings, 
among them eighteen dwelling houses, the jail 
and other public edifices, have been burned down. 

Louis Phillippe is said to be pe inter- 
ested in most of the existi of 

The assessment valuation of the am- 
ount of property in the city of Washington, rea 
and personal, at the close of the last year, was 
within a fraction of eight millions of dollars. 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce states that 5,000 citizens have 
fallen in Lyons, by the troops of Louis Philippe. 


A firm of brick makers, in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, have succeeded in getting a new brick ma- 
chine into operation, and with complete suc- 
cess. It operates by pressure, and manufactu- 
res, as the Mount Vernon Gazette states, the 
very best quality of brick out of dry clay. There 
is a pressure of more than fifty tons upon every 
brick; it comes from the press as smooth as 
plates of polished steel can produce. One horse 
makes 20 such pressures in a minute. 

A writer in the Mobile Commercial Register, 

has presented to the puble some very important 
suggestions in favor of connecting Tennessee 
and Alabama rivers. 
There is every reason to believe, from the fa- 
vorable report made by the royal society in their 
late visit to the Thames tunnel, that that great 
work will be completed. 

The population of Washington is about 18,000 
and is gradually increasing. Alexandria has a 
population of about 8,000, and Georgetown near 
7,000. The entire population of the district is 
provably about 40,000. 

Dennis Callahan, for robbing the post office 
at Boston, has been sentenced to but two years’ 
imprisonment, in consequence of his extreme 
youth, and former good conduct. 
The Potomac’s crew subscribed $200, whilst 
on her last voyage, tobe expended in the pur- 
chase of surgical instruments, to be presented to 
Dr H. D. W. Spaulding, assistant surgeon of 
the ship, as a testimony of their respect and es- 
teem for his kindness and attention to their sick 
shipmates. 
A very severe tornado, not long since passed 
in the neighborhood of Florence, Alabama, 
which destroyed the lives of many persons; and 
the hail that fell during the time, is said to have 
been as large as a man’s fist. The storm was 
accompanied by an almost incessant blaze of 
lightning. In Pulaski, Tennessee, it raged with 
reat violence, carrying away fences and houses. 
he damage done to plantations is great. 

The Maritime city of Chien Chow m China, 
had nearly been swept away by a sudden burst 
of water through a ravine, upwards of 18,006 
houses were destroyed together with a number 
of the inhabitants, who were drowned. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says 
that the leaves killed by frost, a week or two 
ago are falling off, and new ones putting out; 
that the fruit has not been killed by the cold, 
as was thought to be the case, but is growing 
famously. 

A correspondent of a London paper inquires 
the cause of a certain doctor being known as Dr 
Woodpecker, to which it is replied, from his 
tapping propensities, which are proverbial. 

In the present liament of Great Britian 
are said to be fifteen general officers, fortysix 
colonels, four lieutenants, thirteen majors, and 
twentysix captains. a 

A few grains of salt dropped in the water in 
which flowers are kept, tend greatly to preserve 
them from fading, and will keep thet fresh and 
in bloom double the period that pure ‘water will. 

Imprisonment is now nerally substituted 
for whipping in the English army. 

A new arrangement is made in the distribution 
of prize money in England, by which the subal- 
tern officers and the erews receive a far greater 
portion than formerly. 

It is proposed to introduce the breed of drome- 
daries into France. lands, or sea marshes, 
near the mouth of the Garonna, are thought the 
best locality. | 

The Mechanics’ bank of Paterson, New Jer- 



























LITERARY JNQUIRER: DEVOSMD TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Two distinct shocks of apa were ex- 
perienced on Monday morning of last week at 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A Mrs Jewell took off her cloak and calash and 
jumped from the Charlston, Mass. bridge a few 
mornings since. Her clothes however, so buoye:' 
her up, that she floated ashore at Drake's wharf, 
where she was taken out of the water by some 
workmen and carried home to her family. No 
cause is mentioned for this strange ‘‘freak of wo- 
man’s fancy.”’ 

A lad was killed by lightning in the neighbor- 
hood of McKeansburg, Pa, on Wednesday week. 
He was ia the open field when struck. 

The seventeenth year locusts (cicadae septem- 
decem) have made their appearance at the south 
in immense numbers. A letter from Forsyth 
county, Geo. says they cover the country in 
‘countless millions,”’ and their noise is perfectly 
deafening, They are so numerous. that the 
swine have fattened on them. 

Col. Macerone’s steam carriage at London 
promises to realize the project of traveling by 
steam on the yoy! {n an experiment 


hour. The experiment is considered conclusive. 


On the 22d ult., Pomeroy B., a son of Mr 
Timothy Billings of Gaines, aged about two 
years, fell into the cistern attached to the house, 
and was drowned before he was discovered, or 
could be rescued. This painful circumstance 
should operate as a warning to parents to be 
cautious how they leave the interior of danger- 
ous places upon their premises, accessible to 
young children. 

The widow of the hon. Christopher Gore, re- 
cently deceased, has left a donation of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars to Harvard university. 
We understand the sum is to be appropriated to 
the erection of a fire proof building, to be called 
“Gore hall,” for their invaluable euss. 

The French brig of war, Le Guirassier, which 
after the rejection of the indemnity treaty, was 
despatcled in such haste from brest, arrived at 
New York on Sunday. 


_ The Little Rock, (Arkansas) Gazette men- 
tions that a body of sixty emigrant Cherokees 
have lately landed at that place, from the steam 
boat Thomas Yeatman. Several of the party 
had died on board the steam boat of the cholera, 
and several more of them of the same after they 
were landed. 

The tea plant has been successfully introdu- 
ced into Brazil, and the government is giving 
every encouragement to its cultivation. 

The Pennsylvania Inquirer, and the Daily 
Courier have been united, and the conjoined 
talent of the respective editors of those two 
papers will hereafter be exerted together. 

A fire broke out on the 14th ult. in New Or- 
leans, by which six wooden buildings occupied 
by poor families were entirely destroved, and a 
man of intemperate habits is supposed to have 
perished in the flames, 

A direct trade is to be opened between Que- 
bec and China. Two ships for this trade were 
launched at the former place a short time since. 

An engine for supplying the canal of Berkley 
and Gloucester with water, possesses the power 
of throwing 13 1-2 hogsheads of water at a 
stroke, and makes fifteen strokes in a minute. 

An ingenious Yankee has contrived to copy a 
bank note on a stone, and then lithograph the 
notes to - qnantity by a chemical process. It 
is impossible to detect them from the original. 

A beautiful specimen of fine cloth, made from 
the fibres of the ieaves of the pine apple, from 
Manilla, resembling the finest linen cambrick, 
was presented by Miss Eliza Schroeder, at the 
late Horticultural exhibition in Baltimore. Spe- 
cimens of seeds and plants collected in Asia, 
Syria and Egypt by M. J. Cohen, esq. were also 
presented. Among them was a lupia, the seed 
of which was sent by Mr Cohen from Egypt, 
already in bloomat the exhibition. The dhoura, 
a species of the cereal grain of Egypt, and the 
nupian cotton excited considerable interest. 

The locusts have made their appearance in 
great numbers in the neighborhood of Baltimore. 

An apparatus has been invented in England, 
by which ices of different kinds may be made in 
ten minutes, of from one to ten quarts; also, an 
article called freezing powders. 

The poet Campbell has been offered the chair 
of rhetoric and belleslettres in the Edinburgh 
university, vacant by the death of the rev. 
Brown. 

A census has just been taken of the borough 
of Princeton, N. J., and the number of inhabi- 
tants found to be 1616. There are about 400 
students in the difftrent seminaries; making a 
total population of 2000. 

The locusts have made their appearance in 
great numbers at Elk Ridge, Maryland. and 
their monotonons din is incessant, and most in- 
tolerable to the ear. They first shewed them- 
selves on the 18th of May. 











ROSPECTUS ‘of the THIRD VOLUME 
ofthe Lrregary Inquirer, asp Rerrero- 
ry oy Lirenature anp Genera ISTELLIGENcy 
which will be commenced on or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vance in price,) a8 to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, which was commenced on the 
first of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, posta and 
General Intelligence. It is published wee oe 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num. 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the end of each volume a handsome ttle page 
band copious index will be given. 

of the Inquirer grate- 
fully announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give great and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the TOTAL EXCLU- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE Wipt coLumss for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 

ear’s numbers into Two voLumEs, each contain- 

ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scareely necessary to remark, that tliose 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduc2d quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence subscri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 
plying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may be enabied to meet our large and greatly 
increased weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
pers publishedin Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most apnroved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to becommenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 
nal and selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 
will be devoted to General Intelligence, .under 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 

ag! somes with original and selected 
y, but will occasionally contain scientific 
intelligence, humorous sketches, 

Some time since the editor offered a premium 
of Fifty Dollars for the best Original Tale that 
should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 
someeminent character. The contributions sent 
in competition for these premiums have been all 
submitted to the committee, and we propose pub- 
lishing the Prize Articies in the first number 
of our third volume. 

The terms are only two dollars per annum, in 
advance; two dollars and a half, within six 
months; or three dollars at the end of the year. 
Six monihs, one dollar and twentyfive cents in 
advance; or one dollar and a half at any time 
within that period. Three months, seventyfire 
cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. 

Orders and communications must be addressed 
(postage free) to the proprietor, 

W. VeRrrinper, 
177, Main street, Buffalo. 

April 16, 1834. 

*,” Editors with whom we exchange, are re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions. 


Pringed and publishe@every Wednesday, by Williem 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 
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| sey, has stopped paythent. 
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